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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS, 





While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the or gpd of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patentee bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand. I shall 

rv to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’ but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for evervthing they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
vour mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175, by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20ec. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 


‘<Q liberatelv answered in the above. if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 


Shard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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I HAVE just pure hinsed a lot of. fine hybrid bees 
in very good, old style, Langstroth hives, that I can 
sell for $7.00 per colony. Atthis season of the year, 
I consider them a bargain. 

We have to-day, April 30th, 3.229 subscribers, and 
besides all that, every plan and project that I have 
fondly cherished during the past year, seems grow- 
ing, thriving, and prospering in a way that I car 
hardly account for. Fifty-four of us are working 
for you. 

SINCE writing Hawsiens and Swindles, Mr. Thomp- 
son has written to the effect, that he did not intend 


to convey the idea, in his advertisement, that he | 
Although this can hard- | 


had been awarded the $25. 
ly be considered an excuse for his unwary state- 
ment, we gladly accept the apology. 





QUEEN tradecis opening briskly; 
tested queens and hybrids, by 
dollar (41.50 this month remember) queens as yet, 
although many are promised very soon. When you 
send queer 
they are, and do not keep the poor little “innocents” 
lying on our table, waiting for indentification. 


we can give you 


In ordering goods. do, I implore you, my friends, 
state plainly what you want. Write as if you were 


giving the message to some boy, whom you feared | 
would make a mistake, and separate, and punctu- | 
ate your sentences. The lack of a comma, has | 

caused mistakes amounting to many dollars. Give | 


full dimensions, make plain figures, then read it 


over to see that you have made no mistake, and [ | 


will stand the loss, on all mistakes that we make. 





Italian ‘Queen Bees. 


I have propagated and sold Italian Queen Bees for | 
the past 17 vears. Will supply a a ore number for | 
1878. Send for circular. WM. 
2-7ing 


, 


Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Htalian Queens and Full 


Colonies, at Low Prices. 


Queens bred from imported and select home bred | 
mothers, warranted to be as pure asanyinthe U.S 
Also, Albino Queens. Safe. arrival oe d. 
Send for price list, &c. Address, 8. VALENTINE, 

5 Double Pipe Creek, Carroll Co., Md. 


| kinds. 


return tail, but no | 


s, be sure and tell who from, and what | 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send for price list of Italian Queens, 4 frame nu- 
| let and full colonies. Queens reared from im- 
ported mother, and safe arrival guarentens. 
H. H. BROWN, Lightstreet, Coe Co., Pa. 


_ Square Honey J ars. 
5 00 
Two A. 7 Ov 
Corks, | keke, 2 amiuhouti s Bee Hives, 


| Muth’s ‘All Metal Honey Extractors, Alsike Clover 


seed, &c., at reasonable rates. For further particu- 
lars apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


| 1-3-5-7-11 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
| and nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
Queens bred early in the season. Send for 
ratalogue. 
| Ott DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


SIMPLICITY B BEE HIVES. 


Having fitted up my “shop with new machinery I 
am prepared to furnish Simplicity—Chatf Lang- 
stroth or other Hives—Metal Cornered Frames—Sec- 
tion Boxes-—Shipping Cases, &c. Also Italian Bees 
Queens—and Apiarian supplies of all kinds. 

For particulars and ores list, 

Address, W. MARSHALL, 
316, East 16th Street, Dave nport, Iowa. 





BEFORE PURCHASING 
Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
of bee-keeping ne ighbors) for our price list of Apia- 
rian supplies of every description, and sample ‘sec- 
tional box and comb foundation. 

Italian — from imported mothers. 
2-8 J. -& H. P.S SAY LES, " Hartford, Wis. 





ON: WO0D: 
N.W. Cone a he 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Minking, It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mia- 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 





| 2° FRIEN PS! If you areinany way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 
THD A BC OF DHS CULTURE, 


Just Published, will tell you all about the latest tm- 
| prove ments in securing and Marketing Hloney, 
| the new th. Section Honey Boxes. mak- 
ing Artificinl] Bioney Comb, Candy for 
Bees, tec Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
| Bee Moth. &c., &c. Nothing patented. Part First. 

fully illustrated with costly Engravings, mailed for 
E 25 cents. A BC Books to the trade, % doz., $1,25; 
1 doz., $2,25; 100, by Express, $15.00. 

A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Chio. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles see our 
Twelfth Edition Ciicular and Price List found in 
May No., Vol. V1., or mailed on application. 

For directions How tu Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

Canada postage on merchandize is limited to 8% 

., and nothing can be sent tor less than 10 cents. 


15 | Alighting nonin detachable. See A BC, 
| Part Firs $ 
| pasewood ¢ eae for planting. 

{| see Price List 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 
Barrels for honey 
- waxed and painted.. 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see price list 

10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 

0 | Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 

10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 


§ 00 
2 50 


king... 5 
One of the above is. given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges inc uded 
(| Buzz-Saws, extra, S50, to $3.50. See price list. 
oe above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzy-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 
1 Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned. 
See price list 
2 vd - RNS visicc'nk:cigss 
* Larger size double above prices. 
Candy for bees, can be fed at _ season, 


5 00 
8 00 


( ‘ards, queen registering, ae r doz. 


Chaff cushions for wintering (see Noy. No. 
for 1877) 
( without the chaff 
\ ¢ shaft cushion division boards.. 
Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard.. 
10 Clasps for transferring. package of 100. 
Climbers for Bee-Hunting..... - 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 0 
C orne *s, metal, per 100.. ries 
* top only, per 100. 
! + = bottom, per 100. 

On 1,609 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

Comers, Machinery complete for making $250 UO 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 
propolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 

By the piece. (12 yards) a 

i Extractors, aceording to size 

$7 50 to 10 00.. 
- inside and gearing, 
honey-gate. 

“ Hoops to go around the top.. 

“ “ per doz. 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint. 
7 Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see elie No). 
4 The same. half size,... 


or 
{ 


of frame, 


‘ine ‘ludin g 


2 The some, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 
Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20¢c; per doz. by express. 
The same, large size, double above 
prices. eeeeee 
* 3S ecornered, f r ernss-C ut SAWS, ‘100: doz 
Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps 
Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per Ih. about 100 feet)..... . 
» Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering ; 
) Gearing for F xtractor with supporting arm 
) GLBANI: nos, Vol’s I and TI, each...... 
) and V, each, 
= Vol. TH, second-hand. ; a 
first five neatly bound in one 
” ” * unbound.. 


Vor’ s lv 


( 
( 
( “ 
( 





| 18 | 





race 


| Hives from 50c to $6 25; 
price list 
0 | Honey Kniv es, straight or curved blade.. 
72 doz... 
4 doz by Express.. 
| tenet for honey, from 25 to ie per 100; 
| for particulars see price list. 
| — ? Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
| yuilt 
0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to - 
Se 28 
ri | Leather for smoker bellows, per side a 
| Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary 25 
Magnifying Glass, Pocket. . 50 
Double lens, brass on 
three feet 1 00 


Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 G0 
| Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
Prepared objects for above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 25 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not anes as duck, 
| per yard 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per lb 
0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
0 | Queens, 50e to $6 00. See price list ‘ 
1/| Rabbets. Metal, per foot 
| Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz 
8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws 
0 | Screw Drivers all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 414 inch lc; 5inch le. Very nice 
| for foot-power saws.. 
0 | Scissors, for clipping quee n’s wings. 
6 | Section boxes, = +y, hearts, stars, crosse: a; 
| 


for particulars see 


“ oe 


0 | 
0} = 


10 
00 


Section Ho ney box, a sample with strip ot 
fdn. and printed instructions 
{ Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
| $9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 
Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per |b. 

* Catnip, good seed, per oz. 20c; per lh. 2 
Chinese Mustard, per 02Z............. 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
White Dutch Clover, per Ib 
M: therwort, per oz. 20c; per lb 
Mignonette, per Ib. (25¢ per 0z).... 
Simpson Hone y Plant, per pac kage 

a POF OR. ..... 
Silver Hull Bue kwheat, per lb 
peck by Express 
Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
Be Ace July, per ib 
A small package of any of the above seeds wili be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
honey . 
{| The same for 24 sec tions, haif above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
the flat, for T5e ... -” 
Smoke r, Quinby’s (to Canada 15e extra). 15 
Doolittle’s, to be werk mouth 
Bingham’s . $1 25;160; 2 
- OUR OWN, see illustration ‘io price 
~ list ; 

Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)... 

Thermometers 

| Veils, Bee, with face of Brusse 1S net, (silk) 

The same, all of tarletan (almost as good) 
| Wax Extractor ; 
Copper bottomed boiler for above 
| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned 
square foot 
2 | Wire cloth, for queen cages... 
Above is tinned, and mesbes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively. a 
Painted wire cloth, for shipping ‘bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot. 5 07 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. . ROOT, Medina, Ohia. 


Fe FANCY CARDS, vour name &a Moroeco Card 
Case, 100; SCHELL BROs., Smith's Land’g, N.Y. 


ALIAN QUEENS from an 


per 


imported mother. 
Full stocks, and nuclei for sale cheap, with sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for price list. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, 
Hubbardston, Lonia Co., Mich. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
of Sub- 
scribers 
required 
at or 


The first column is for those only, 
who send 5 or more names. 


Prices of 


Premiums 


Names of Premium Articles. 


Any Of them sent post-paid on rec'pt of price., —— 
1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First 3 & 
sti thograph of Anrary, Implements, ete. 25 i 

—Ph vtograph of House Apiary 
“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25 
5 aa sh rson’s Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes...... occvece oll 

ng better quality......... 00008 

7— Pocket Magnifying 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 

GLERANINGS....c2cccccccoee «+75 

10—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00 

11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00| 

12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS. «1,50 

13—A real Compound Microscope, beanti- 

Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Box 

14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting.......85. o0| 

| 


LANE’S SEED CATALOGUE. 


My annual catalogue (a complete garden and floral | 
guide—90 pages) of choice Northern grown seeds 
1000 varieties, bulbs, garden and ‘apiarian imple- 
ments, supplies, agricultural books, bees, queens, 
&c., &c., is now — sent postpaid on ap lication. 
Address, F. LANE, N. W. Apiary 

Seed Warehouse, Koehkonong, Wis. 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOU BLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SRYUP. 


6— 


| 


25 





2t f 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 34%c per lb. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 lbs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
lb., by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent er aid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 

1]-ly JUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 

We will furnish the above delivered on the cars 
here in Medina, at % cent in advance of the above 
prices. Or we will have it shipped from the factory, 
at factory prices. Any amount less than 50 lbs., will 
be! 5e per Ib. A. I. RO TT T, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55 GTS. PER POUND. 


For further particulars see our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed on applic —s 
- ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


You ean not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 


INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
honth’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
ut each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes and you can sit down happy, any time you 
Wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
ace ording to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for inv Periodical, Oct. No., Vol. Uf. Send in 
vo iv orders. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


see 


= ! 
Number | 


at | 
Te. | 1.00 


JUST RECEIVED; CHOICE NEW CROP 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per Ib., 25c; per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) $13.50; 4% bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 
ed by mail add 18¢ per lb. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


| E. W. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 


1 Colony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 
July 10th) $14 00; (after July 10th) $1 
1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 
H ter July 10th 9 50 
| 1 Tested Queen 2 50 
1Untested * 1 00 
A discount of 10 per cent on all orders for queens 
of $10,00 or more. . All queens raised from import- 
| ed mothers. I have made arrangements to Italianize 


0 


- | all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 


think all my queens will be purely mated; all queens 

| will be shipped in rotation, and I desire parties or- 

| dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 

money re cgay! the order can not be tilled at once 
28d Address, . W. HALE, Wirt C. H., West Va. 


BET. REEPER'S SUPPLIES FOR 1872 


Italian Queens—Nucleus and full colonies—Com) 
| Found: ition—Hives and Section Boxes complete, 
furnished on short notice. Ten years’ experience in 
Bee-Keeping and Queen breeding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Send for prices. 

Eggs and chicks from high class land and water 
fowls. 
an VALE} NTIN a & SON, Carlinville, lls. 


-TTALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
/ portation. Dollar queens, $1,00; ready in April. 
Tested queens before June Ist, $3,00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7,00 to $10,00. Three 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 


— &e. 
PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, | La. 


"FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will send a sample copy of the Bee-Keeper’s 
| Magazine, post-paid, to any person in any way in- 
terested in Bees or their Products, or in the ap- 
paratus so successfully used in modern management. 
Just send your name ¢ and address to 

A. J. KING & CO., 
61 Hudson _ New York. 


li C 
ives heap. 

Material ready to nail fo for standard Langstroth 
hives. Portico, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) bottom 
board and cap, in prices ranging from 75e to $1,00 
} each, according to quantity wanted, Sample hiv: 
$1.50. Our favorite the “Modest” at same prices. 

We are prepared to beat the world on Honey and 
Section Boxes. 
Harbison section, 5 to 10M. per M....... 
Le ss thi wn 5 M, per M 

1 


| &tf 


Dovetailed sections, any size from 4% xt “to 
5x6, 5 to 10 M, per M. <esangean 
x Less than 5, per M.. aera i: 
v7 v7 1 Q (i 
Cireulars for 1878 will soon be ready—Send for ons 
J. OATMAN & SONS, 


Dundee, Kane Co., IIs. 


Itfd 
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A. 1. ROOT, } 





Publisher and Proprietor, 
a oO. 


MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 5 be 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


ii MAY 26th. 
Wi, following manner. 
= brood, a frame of honey, and a frame of emp- 

hn comb, were placed in a hive upon the old stand. 

The old swarm was carried to anew stand and left 

queenless. This was done to obtain queen cells to 

give the queenless parts of other swarms, when I 

should divide them. 

4 or 5 cells; but as most of the bees returned to the 


I divided the strongest colony in the 


| *Se pt. let. 


| would return 


The queen, a frame of | 


- MAY 1, 1878, 


Published Monthly. 
amen in emia 3. 


TERMS: : $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.505 5 for $3.7535 
r each. — Number 10c. 


10 or more, 6 


Cut out 


queen cells, and exchanged 
places with No.5. Did this because the old bees 
to their old stand, leaving mostly 
young bees among which to liberate the queen.” 

“Sept. 2d, Released the queen.” 

“Sept. 4th, Found eggs. Exchanged places again 
with No. 5.” 

The only rule, in regard to artificial swarming, 
that Ican give, is “understand the principles of bee- 
keeping.”” The condition of the colony, the time of 


| the year, pasturage, use of the extractor, the bee- 


I wanted them to build at least | 


old stand, leaving them rather weak, they built only | 


two. 


I have since learned that in order to obtain a | 


large supply of good queen cells, the colony in which | 


they are built must be strong. 

June 4th. 
that | did the first one. 
queenless part of one swarm. 
ed all right, and if they had not been killed by enter- 
ing the wrong hive, [ should have been well pleased 
with my success; but I will tell you about that far- 
ther on. 

July 5th. A swarm that had not been divided cast a 
swarm. It was hived and given a frame of brood. 
Inthe afternoon it came out and started for the 
woods. I followed with a looking-glass. The sun 
did not shine very brightly, and the best I could do 
was to confuse them some. We soon came toa small 
stream. I went ahead and “scooped” up the water 
on the glass, and when the bees attempted to cross 
they were met by a small shower. They soon hung 
themselves up on the branch of a thorn bush, and L 
cut off the limb and carried them home in triumph. 

A few bees remained with the frame of brood, 
which had been placed in the hive when the bees 
were hived, and more kept coming in loaded from 
the fields. 1 went to the old hive, took out a frame of 
brood,—upon which was a fine queen cell,—anda 
frame of honey, and placed them in the hive which 
contained the frame of brood and cluster of bees. I 
now cut out all the remaining queen cells, and re- 
turned the fugitive swarm to its old hive. After 
this they stayed at home and worked with a “will.” 
In 20 days I opened the nucleus that was started, in 
such a peculiar manner, from this hive, and found a 
laying queen. It was built up, by occasionally giv- 
ing it frames of brood, and did good work during 
buckwheat bloom. 

In Aug., when I was Italianizing my apiary, there 
was one swarm that would not accept a queen. 1 bad 
“fished”? the queen out of a ball of bees, caged her a 
day or two, released her again, fished her out again, 
and then repeated the operation, until I was tired of 
it. As my bees were all strong, and I expected 
another Italian queen in a few days, I concluded to 
make up a swarm, give the rejected queen to it, and 
try another queen with the obstinate colony. So I 
gave them a frame of brood and eggs, to strengthen 
with, and to let them be building queen cells, that I 
might not be troubled with fertile workers. I will 
tell you how I succeeded with this swarm, when I 
tell you about italianizing. I can best tell you about 
the swarm that I made up, by quoting from my diary. 

“No. 11 was formed, Aug. 29th, by taking frames of 
brood und honey from other swarms, moving No. 5 
to anew stand, and placing this hive in its place. 
The queen that No.6 would not accept was caged 
and placed in this hive.” 


I gave a queen cell to the 


| divided two swarms in the same manner | 


The two queens hatch- | 


in fact, everything, eS be taken into 


keeper, 
. HUTCHINSON. 


consideration. 
Rogersville, Mich., 


noe ee 
PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. 


MAY IT NOT BE DESIRABLE AFTER ALL. 

SN the last number of GLEANINGS, one of your 
t! correspondents asks if it would be any advan- 
—) tage, to give new hives a coat of varnish inside, 
ete. If he will give his hives a good coat of paint 
inside, he will find, they are less liable to be daubed 
with propolis; they can be more readily cleaned; 
and, best of all, they will be free from dampness 
and mouldy combs after a protracted spell of cold 
or wet weather. The painted surface prevents the 
absorption of moisture, and causes it to collect in 
drops, and run down and out. [have for a number 
of years past, practiced giving my hives a good 
coat of paint inside, as well as two or three coats 
outside; and I would now as soon think of letting 
them go unpainted outside as inside. In fact, if 
forced to omit either, I would give the paint to the 
inside. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, 
the generally received opinion, that bees were 
averse to occupying a newly painted hive: and 
that they would not build comb on a painted sur- 
face. I then experimented considerably, and even 
went so far as to paint my frames and honey 
board, just to see what effect it would have; and 
were it not for the trouble and expense, I wou!d 
practice painting these, except where the combs 
were to be attached. But we cannot afford to let 
the inside of our hives go without a good coat of 
paint. I wishto have my hives painted some weeks 
before needed for use; but I have been forced to 
use them within three davs after being newly paint- 
ed inside and outside, and have never had a swarm 
leave me in consequence. This matterof printing 
hives inside something I have practiced for 
years, and know it to be of much advantage. 
Please give it atrialif you h: = pee already done so. 

Ww . HIPOLITE, M. D. 

DeVall’s Bluff, Ark., April ‘sth, 1878. 

Iam inclined to think you are right, at 
least in a part of your deductions: our bot- 
tom boards are always painted, and I have 
frequently noticed their freedom from pro- 
polis, compared with the unpainted ones. 
If propolis is attached, it readily cleaves off, 
and this is quite an item. I, too, have de- 
monstrated that bees will work on painted 
frames, and I have often thought of paint- 


I was led to doubt 


is 
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ing the top bars, to keep them free from bits | 


of wax. Another important item; we use 
no tin separators against the side of the 
hive, and, once in a while, the bees will at- 
tach a section to the wood, where they would 
not to the tin; if the side was painted, I am 
sure it would answer even better than the 
tin. It just this minute oecurs to me, that 
we might have separators made of wood, 
if very thin and painted. It is true they 
could not be made as thin as tin, nor would 
they be as strong and convenient; but they 
could, doubtless, be made to answer a very 
good purpose. Many thanks for your timely 
hints. 
-- —_—-> 0) 
BO BEES SELECT THEIR TREE OR 
PLACE OF REFUGE BEFORE 
SWARMING? 


| OME years ago, in passing through a wood, I dis- 
covered a few bees flying about a tree, some 

HZ 2) or 30 feet from the ground. Further exam- 
ination showed a hole in the trunk of the tree near 
which the bees were flying. I thought I had discov- 
ered a bee tree, and, with great exultation, hastened 
to climb a smaller tree adjacent for particular in- 
spection. After gaining the desired position, I saw 
no further evidence of the expected colony than 
what appeared to be a good place for one. The 
bees flying about the hole had disappeared. Icuta 





stick and thrust it into the hole, to make sure, and , 


out came two or three frightened bees, who left 


without ceremony. I, however, got a distant view | 
of them, and know they were worker honey bees. | 


Failing to find further developments, I descended, 
and went on my way, not even suspecting the ob- 
ject of so few bees visiting that particular tree. My 
only suspicion was that possibly some swarm had 
previously occupied the cavity, and these bees were 


searching for unconsumed stores. About two. 


hours afterward, between one and two o’clock P. 
M., I was returning by the same route, and thought 


T would take another look at the same tree; and, | 


presto! what did I behold? the tree was black for 
a large space all around the said hole. Another 
ascent up the adjacent tree was quickly made, and 
the pleasant sight of a large swarm of bees enter- 
ing the tree for actual residence was witnessed. 
They stayed there, too, and collected a large 
amount of honey, as several persons who partook 
of it, beside myself, can testify. Now I have no 
doubt, but that the bees had actually swarmed out, 
and were still clustering until the hunters which I 
first saw, should return and lead the entire colony 
to said tree. Sometimes bees remain clustered all 
day long, and until next day, before leaving: and 
this, I have no doubt, because the hunters failed to 
find a place of refuge sooner. Should the hunters 


designate an empty bee hive, as suggested by some | 


of your correspondents, of course, the colony 
would follow them into it, if permitted. But let 
not your readers deceive themselves with vain 
hopes; there are ten chances to one, that the hunt- 
ing bees will select some other hive than yours, un- 
less you'give them a hive after they have glustered, 
and before their bunters return. It is better still, 
to hive them so soon after settling as not to allow 
their hunters to start at all. Then, should they 
swarm out a second time, they will surely settle a 
second, which might not be the case, if the hunters, 
after returning from a successful search, find the 
new colony where they left it, or even on their old 
stand. 
BEES IN WESTERN MISSOURI. 


Bees have, in the main, wintered splendidly; they 
are six weeks ahead of last yearin condition. Only 
those who neglected placing them in winter quar- 
ters, in proper condition, have lost, and the most 
negligent and careless have lost only their weak or 
queenless colonies. Fruit bloom is now at hand, and 
new colonies will be expected this month. The 


»rospect of a good honey season is, consequently, | 


rst rate. 

The fine imported Italian queen you sent me, 
last October, did not disclose her progeny until 
about one monthago. They are beautiful indeed 
and work like beavers. Nearly half the workers are 
Italians already, and, by May Ist, I think a black 


' 
will seldom be seen. By the way, as you offer ty 


teor queens so liberally and indiscriminately, 

don't see any use of my advertising atall. [think 

I'll just send you all the queens I have to spare. 

S. W. SALISBURY. 
Kensas City, Mo. April 3, 1878. 
Thanks for your facts given; I think you: 

deductions correct. In regard to purchas- 
ing queens indiscriminately; I know my ot- 
fer is leaning rather that way, but I cannot 
see any other way of accommodating all par- 
ties, and getting the business into any kind 
of areguiar channel. I shall test a great 
art of the queens, and my customers will 
test all of them, and he who fails to do bus- 
iness on the square will run the risk of be- 
ing shown up. 


FRIEND ROOT:—A. F. Conaway’s communica- 
tion in April GLEANINGS reminds me of an experi- 
|; ence I had last year. About the first of June, as‘! 
sat writing in the director’s room of our bank, I no- 
ticed bees on the windows, and, after getting up sev- 
eral times to let them out, discovered they came 
from the grate, and bending over heard a loud buzz- 
ing in the — woo I supposed a swarm had ccme 
unnoticed, and taken up their abode there, but was 
surprised an hour or two after, to find that they were 
gone. Supposing it might be a reconnoitering par- 
ve 1 set a hive with two or three sheets of comb on 
the cap of the chimney, and about a week aftera 
swarm came and took possession. I have known 
several similar incidents, indicating that bees, some- 
times at least, select a place before swarming. 
This I scratch off hastily for your private exe, 


JAMES E. DEAN, 
Fishkiil, N. Y., April 3d, 1878. : 
Friend D., I have taken the liberty to pub- 
lish this in spite of your concluding remark, 
_and plead, as an excuse, that these facts are 
very valuable; they point plainly to the 
idea that bees often, if not aiwnes, lak out 
a home before, and sometimes many days be- 
fore, they swarm. By having nice homes 
provided for them, Lam sure we can catch 
a great many runaway swarms, and where 
we most want light now is in relation to 
preparing these homes so as to attract their 
notice, and prove most acceptable to them. 
Who will succeed, this season, in arranging 
a hive so that new swarms will go into it? 
I do not know but that I could afford to 
offer $1000 for such a device, but the trouble 
' would be that the invention, when it came. 
would prove to be the result of the investi- 
gations and experiments of a great number 
of people, as is usually the case with all that 
is valuable. 

Our poultry friends are all familiar with 
the queer behavior of a hen, when she is 
hunting a place for a nest; she is not look- 
ing for food, and, in faet, she will hardly no- 
tice corn when thrown to her, but she looks 
about in a kind of an inquiring way, and, as 
| she tips her head meditatively on one side, 
| while she considers this location and that, it 
| seems almost as if she was endowed with 
| »owers Of reasoning similar to our own. 
| Well, these scouting bees that are to be 
| seen hovering around about swarming time. 
| —just watch them yourself, and see if you 
' ean fix a hive so it will please their fastidi- 
ous little heads. 

i 090 <a 


A GRAPE VINE APIARY OF 19 HIVES. 





f DID not quite like the hexagonal apiary 
|, that our artists drew for the A BC, so 
= they have made another which we show 
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you above. 
ihe plan by which we get strong grape vines, 
just Where we want them, and in a much 
shorter time than they would grow in the 
ordinary way. The fence is not really es- 
sential, but I think it pays all the expenses 
of building, by keeping off cold winds 


alone; and, if itis Sor 10 feet high, as it 
should be, it is quite a protection on 
The 


thieves, as well as dogs, chickens, &c. 


A GRAPE VINE APIARY OF 19 HIVES, ALSO “‘SSWARMING”’ 


bees may be wintered in the house, if that 
Way of wintering is preferred, or they may 


In the foreground, you can see 


be wintered on their summer stands, and. 


the house may be used simply as a honey 
house. \ 
and tidy, and then keep it nice, neat, pretty, 


Make your apiary niece, neat, pretty, | 


and tidy, all the time, whether you feel like it | 


ov net 


If you find it is getting weedy and 


disorderly, make yourself “piteh in” 


~~ it up, end you will get happy by 
and by. There is. no excellence without 
great labor, and there is much discontent 
with laziness. | guess I know, for I have 
tried both ways, and it is ever so much more 
fun to have a nice apiary, all the work of 
your own hands. I wonder if any of the 
rest of you have made this discovery. 
Now, about those grape vines; they look 
very well, when nicely tied up to the wires 





THE GRAPE VINE. 


and posts, especially, when loaded with 
ripe fruit; but, if you neglect pinching off 
the tender shoots, and training the young 
tendrils in the way they should go, they will, 
in afew weeks, get to be about as distress- 
ing as anything I know of. “A thing of 
beauty is a joy torever;” especially, if you 
have to get up at5o’clock every morning, 


and | to preserve its beauty. 
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ONE PRICE, AND NO DEVIATION. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


a 


WN Mr. GLEANINGS, I want to suggest that you 





write an article for Our Homes explaining why 
a poor person has to pay 25 per cent more for 
his supplies, than one who is ain to buy by the 
quantity. THOs. F. WILSON. 
Milan, Ind., March 10th, 1878. 


I mgt Play my friend, how it should 
come within the province of OUR HOMEs, 
this question of demand and supply. If you 


were to come here and order a single section | 
box of some odd size, we could not well af- | 
ford to make it for less than 25c.; should you | 
order 100, we could make them for perhaps | 
8 cents each; if 1000, at 1 cent each. Now| 
if you were rich, as you express it, hada) 


thousand colonies, and should order 50,000 
sections, all at one time, I could get ver 

nice machinery for doing the work, set all 
the idle boys and girls in our town at work, 
and make them without trouble for a half 
cent each. This same feature is manifest 
in almost all kinds of -business; the larger 
the order, the cheaper can the work be fur- 
hished. Suppose we have the hives all 
made up ready to sell. * The man who buys 
100, should have them at a less price than 
the one who buys butasingle hive. It is 
often as much work to sella single hive, as 
to sell 100. When one of our customers 
keéps extractors for sale, and advertises 
them, we sell to him ata less price, even if 
he buys a single machine, because he must 
have some pay for his services; and this is 
a recognized law in trade, the world over. 
The mere fact of a man’s being rich, does 
not give him better prices, but it is the 
quantity he buys; or at least such should be 
the case. 

One other point comes in just here; friend 
Doolittle has advertised GLEANINGS for 
75c., and every year somebody wants to 
know why I cannot furnish it at 75e. as well 
as hecan. Some have sent 75c., saying if 
we could not send it a year at that price, we 
must return the money. Of course the mon- 
ey was returned, for I had no right to charge 
you $1.00 and then let another have it for 
75c., even if others did do so. To illustrate: 
a friend works hard and gets a club of 10; I 
have worked hard to get upa good Journal, 
and he, to introduce it. Should not the $10. 
be shared between us? I think so, and I 
feel it is about right that my friend should 
have $4. of it for his trouble. Very well; 
now if he sees that he can get many more 
names by under-selling me, that is taking 
74e. for single names, can I prevent his so 


doing? [donot know how I can, and yet. 


I cannot do the same, for 15¢c. would be such 
small pay, that people generally would not 
try to get subscribers for so small a margin. 

I might reduce the price to 50c. in clubs 
of 10, but then some one would undersell 
again, and—ad infinitum. Now is it not 
best for me to stand to my advertised prices 
and conditions ? Otherwise, I would soon 
be a ‘“‘jockey.”’ 

Poor people oftentimes pay more for 
goods, because they buy in small amounts 
ata time, when by a little forethought, they 
could just as well buy in quantites, and that 
too. without having any more money. 





| ALMOST THE $25. CHAFF HIVE, AGAIN, 


| 





WHAT A NATION OF INVENTORS WE ARE. 





| §f following plan for a two story chaff hive, hoping 
| =< that it may meet the present want. 

The lower story is to be about 6 in. wider than the 
upper, inside, thus giving more room for section 
boxes at the sides of the brood, which I consider an 
advantage in itself. 


| Le accordance with your kind offer I present the 





FOSTER’S CHAFF HIVE. 


To remove the lower frames, take out the trough 
shaped piece which is beveled on the upper edge to 
fit water tight under the side of the upper story. 
The first frame or two can be lifted directly out. 
Slide the others along the rabbet to the opening. 
By means of the wire hook the lower frames may all 
be removed without even taking off the cover, while 
— afew frames out above, they can be handled 
easily. 

I think there is no necessity for chaff at the sides 

. of the frames. If you make your division boards 4 
inches thick, they will answer every purpose, and 
give you room for thirty-two extra section boxes. 
However, my plan will work with chaff at the sides. 

I think I have improved a little on your division 
boards, mee gprs A where they are made 4 in. thick. 
I nail my thin side boards, the size of my frames, to 
the top bar, which is 4 in. wide, and as long as my 
frame top bar. 1 tackastrip of tin across, at the 
bottom, to hold the side beards the proper distance 
apart. The cloth or duck is tacked to the edge of the 
side boards, by turning under the edge, laying on a 
thin strip of wood or tin, and tacking through both. 
Ileave the cloth 4% inches wider than the space, 
and full at the corners. Fill with chaff when the 
cloth is nearly on. These boards fit the hives better 
and are more easily moved, because they have the 
advantage of the clasticity of all the chaff. They are 
also more easily made. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


Well, my friend, you certainly have struck 
on something very ingenious, and were it 
not for some objections, I should adopt it at 
once. The possibility of being able to re- 
move all the brood frames, without disturb- 
iug the section boxes at all, would be a fine 
thing, as it would also, when the hive is 


' used for the extractor. Side boxes, and top 


boxes, would be perfectly accessible, and we 
could remove either without interfering 
with the other. 
Now, for the objections. We have three 
places to be covered, and we must have 
three well titting covers, to exclude rain, 
snow and frost. All three must be closed 
by some kind of a cushion, and the cushion 
should be protected by some kind of enamel 
sheets. These will make trouble in opening 
and trouble in closing, and it will be almost 
impossible to keep frost out as securely as 
we do in the usual chaff hive. It may be 
that these disadvantages can be so far over- 
come, as to have the advantages over-bal- 
ance them, but Lam much in doubt in re- 
gard to it. One roof could be made to cover 
the whole, by making it a very deep clumsy 
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affair, but this brings in other complica- 
tions. I ecan not think of adopting any cov- 
er, that I ean not readily lift off with one 
hand. 

One object I have in givlng these ingeni- 
ous devices, even if I do not advise thei, is 
to prevent the unserupulous from making 
capital out of them, by pretended patents. 

The objection to your division board, is 
that the thin lumber will warp by the damp- 
ness of the hive, unless it is securely cleated. 
In view of this, I have as yet found no 
cheaper or better way, than to make them | 
as I have directed. 








umbugs ¢ Sivindtes. 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. | 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a | 
fuvor to have them send us all circulars that have a | 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all ee Te to prevent injustice being done | 
any one. 


“PYHERE are two persons, whose 
‘q names, for aught I can see, I shall have 

* to keep standing in this departinent all | 
the time. It takes too many postal ecards, | 
and too many back numbers, to give appli- | 
cants the particulars of their different games | 
and dodges. Both have been shown up ev- | 
ery few months, for the past five years, and 
yet they find new victims, year after year, | 
among those who are just commencing. | 
These two notorious thieves and swindlers, 
are Mr. N.C. Mitchell, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Mrs. Lizzie Cotton, as she calls herself, | 
of West Gorham, Maine. Of the former, 
enough has been said, and enough of his | 


letters, and those of his victims have been | 
printed. Both of them receive money, but 
itis only at rare intervals, that they return | 
any equivalent, of any kind. We sent Mrs. 
Cotton money’ for a wonderful book that 
told how to do great things with bees, over 
two years ago. She acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of it, and has promised several times | 
to send the book or send the money back. 
Others have sent her money for hives and | 
other things, but with just about the same | 
“luck.” They never get any back again. | 
She too, like Mitchell, deals in wonderful | 
receipts. In a flaming circular full of false- 
hoods, without date, but I suppose sent out 
recently, for it looks new, she winds up with | 
the following : | 
If any of the patent bee bive fraternity doubts my | 
ability to perform what I promise with my hive and | 
system of bee management, I invite them to deposit | 
one thousand dollars with some responsible bee- 
keeper, and I will deposit a like sum, and if 1 fail to 
verify my statements after a fair test, I will forfeit 
the amount deposited; but if I prove my statements 
true, then the amount deposited shall be forfeited to | 
ine. Now let these patent bee hive speculators cease 
their slander against me, and if they believe I can 
not perform what I promise with my controllable 
hive, and new system of bee management, let them 
deposit the money and test the matter. I challenge 
them to a trial. | 
_All right, Mrs. Cotton, we will furnish the 
“1000.00, but one of the conditions must be, | 
that you are first to pay back our hard 
earned money that we sent you. I rather | 


hive has ever yet merited the $25. 


-cuse him on that ground. 
_ publications allow their advertisers to tell all 


think I would prefer to have that part ‘‘ad- 
justed,”’ before we go into the larger specu- 
lation. Mrs. Cotton claims that her hive 
will make the bees give 380 lbs. of comb. 
honey in a season. 

She says : 

“For many years I have written articles on bee cul- 
ture, for the leading Journals, and my success with 
bees has become known throughout the country.” 

We are only too well aware of it Mrs. C., 
and the worst feature of it is that many of 
these “leading journals” do not know 
enough about bees to know that your un- 


reasonable statements, are only a bait to in- 
| duce the unsuspecting to send to you for 


more information, that you may beguile 
them out of their money. Still farther we 
read: : 

In 1874, I purchased a stock of bees in an old box 
hive. They had not given their owner a single dollar 


|in profit for years; some seasons they would not 
| swarm or make any surplus honey, but cluster idle 


on the outside of the hive in large numbers, while 
in other seasons they would swarm and fly away to 
the woods. I changed these bees in April to my con- 


| trollable hive and they gave me that season over 


forty dollars worth of surplus honey.in glass boxes, 


| and they have done as well or better every season 
| since, and are now in a healthy, prosperous condition. 


It was the hive that did it, and nothing 


‘else sure; for, else, why did they not give 


such results in their old hive ? 

I tell you, my friends, it is not the hive, 
that secures the honey; it is the bee-keeper. 
You might as well expect a faney pocket 
book to make you rich, as that you could 
have a hive that would insure, of itself, a 
profitable crop of honey. 


In the A. B. J., for both March and April, 


'a Mr. William Thompson, of Detroit, Mich., 


advertises a patent hive with the following 
statement: 
This is the cheapest and best two-story hive ever 


| invented, and merited the $25.00 premium offered by 


“Novice” in GLEANINGS. 
As our readers are all well aware that no 
5. according 
to the offer, I can, with justice, call Mr. 
Thompson a humbug and swindler. If the 
editor of the A. B. J., never reads the adver- 
tisements sent him, we can, I presume, ex- 
As many other 


the falsehoods they please, providing they 
pay the advertised price per line for the 
privilege, I presume we had better not be 
too severe on friend Newman. 

On page 104 of the April A. B. J., men- 
tion is made of making fdn. on linen or a 
similar fabric, and the editor says a_ patent 
has been applied for on the same. The idea 
has been suggested in the Journals at differ- 
ent times during the past 10 years, anda 


fine kind of tracing linen was used in Ger- 
i'many, almost as long ago as the fdn. was 


invented. My own experiments in the mat- 
ter were given in the March No. of GLEAN- 
INGS, Over a yearago. J] would let this all 
ass, Without a word, but the blackmailing 
ee Bok seems to be breaking out with a 
new vigor of late, and if GLEANINGS has 
any influence at all, it shall be used in try- 
ing to check this fashion of patenting well 
known devices, and of obtaining money 
from the unsuspecting by threats of prose- 
cution. Right in my drawer, is a letter nar- 
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rating how the man Gillespie, the one who 
claimed a patent on all two story hives, is 
obtaining money from those using the metal 


corners, Claiming that he has a patent on) 


them. 


Cn page 130 of ihe A. B. J., a correspon- | 


dent intimates that I put Mitchel! in the 
humbugs and swindles. because he charges 
$10. for aright to use his hive. I fear my 
friend forgets himself ; it was because Mitch- 
ell received vo | for which he returned 
no equivalent, and demanded money from 
those who used a sheet of duck over the 
frames, claiming he rad a patent on it, and 
such like work. The editor of the A. B. J. 
will tell you the same, I think, even if he 
forgot to say as much, ina note at the end 
of the communication. : 

BEWARE OF LAND PIRATES WHO 


DEMAND MONEY.ON THE GROUND | 


THAT YOUR HIVES ARE AN _ IN- 
FRINGEMENT ON THEIR PATENTS. 
I confess it isa hard matter forme to deal 
with this class of people in a christian like 
way, and, if ] am too severe, and an excuse 
is needed, I hope the outrageous falsehoods 
that they. tell, may be taken into consider- 
ation. I give below the letter I have alluded 
to above. 

You will find enclosed 75 cents, for which please 
send me 103 metal corners for bee hives. I would 
like to try them, if we can be allowed to use them 
here. A “great” bee man who claims the patent 
right for them, one Gillespie, has been here lately, 
and sold the right for this (Johnson) (c. We do not 
wish to infringe on bis rights; but if we can use 
them, we will prebably want more, as my husband 
18 a carpenter, and makes a good many hives. 

Mis. 8. B. DoBYNs. 

Columbus, Mo., March 25th, 1878. 

At one place, these fellows claim they 
have a patent that covers all two story hives, 
and get their 5 or 310.; at the next, they 
claim a patent on the sheets of cloth used 
over the frames; again, on a cloth cushion; 
and now, the notorious Gillepsie has the 
brazen impudence to claim the meta! corn- 
ers. Itishe who collected large sums of 
money from all who used two story hives, 


claiming that his common sense hive cov- | 


ered all. (See page 138, Vol. LV.) The com- 
mon sense, the adjustable, the cottage, and 
several others, are being “run,” just now, 
on this same plan, and we are constantly re- 
ceiving letters asking us, if the agents can 
enforce their claims. The whole story is 
such utter nonsense, that one wonders peo- 
ple will hand over their money. ona claim 
so ridiculous; but the fear of law suits, 
which they always threaten, is so great. that 
many hand over the money, without even 
stopping to question. The papers and print- 
ed documents which they show, purporting 
to come from the patent office, are the most 
barefaced frauds. The A. B. J., by giving 
place to their strings of false statements, as 
in the item last mentioned, is lending itself 
to their nefarious work. If the editor is do- 
ing this through ignorance, | ean think it 
searcely less excusable. It is his business 
to keep posted. If their patents are valid, 
let them prosecute me; for [am probably 
the greatest infringer. As a matter of 
course, they will try to injure me in every 
way possible, but I will freely forgive this, 
if Lcan in any way, be the means of stop- 


| ping them from robbing the innocent and 
| unoffending people. 


There is one thing more, and as it is nota 
| very pleasant matter. I would rather let it 
alone entirely ; but I think it best to speak 
plainly, and have a fair understanding. In 
1872, J. P. Parker, of Alamo, Tenn., sent 
J. W. Winder, $30. for two imported queens, 
according to his advertisement. The money 
' was acknowledged, and the queens prom- 
ised at different times, but after a year or 
more, friend P. demanded either his money 
or queens, and threatened to have him pub- 
‘lished, if he did not send it. Mr. W. replied, 
if he made a fuss about it, he would never 
pay him a copper, which threat he has faith- 
fully carried out. A few weeks ago, Mr. 
Winder sent me an advertisement. I wrote 
back the reason why I could not accept it. 
He replied that he was much surprised that 
| I should bring up a matter of so many gn 
ago, that he had been unfortunate and lost 
his property, and that the way of the world 
was to give a man a push, when once down. 
Perhaps he is right, but how about the $380. 
that friend Parker sent him in good faith ? 
Is it not hard to save money to send off for 
queens that you need badly, and then be de- 
layed and annoyed in this way, finally losing 
it altogether ? Mr. Winder is not the only 
offender of this kind, and it may be a com- 
mon thing for a man to fail to pay his debts; 
but so long as you choose me to conduct this 
journal—by your patronage—no one shall 
have space as an advertiser who refuses to 
pay an honest debt; and if he fails through 
ad Management, he must take the conse- 
quences. I do not think it right that inno- 
cent people should suffer because other peo- 
ple are careless, any more than can be 
avoided; and if you will keep out of debt, 
you will never become bankrupt. I know 
many of you will call this course very harsh 
and hard, but if Mr. Winder will do his best 
to pay friend Parker, I will pay half of the 
330. myself. 


REPORT FROM TEXAS. 


HOW BEGINNERS GET ALONG. 











wy” especially the comb fdn., as I have used up the 
= 10 lbs. sent. | like it firstrate. It is now full of 
brood, and I need more to build up my young 
swarms, and those that I have divided. My first 
natural swarm came out March 16th. My plan of 
dividing is as follows: Ihave a large musquito bar 
made about eight or ten feet square; drive four good 
smooth stakes Into the ground, and leave them 7 or 8 
feet high; put my bar over them, smoke my hive, 
carry it under, and go to work. Then [ am not an- 
noyed by robbers, which are pretty bad at this sea- 
son. (It isa good place to transfer). I look for the 
old queen and leave her with about 144 of the bees, 
and half of the frames in the old hive; place the new 
hive where the old one sat, and the old one on a new 
stand; put two frames of comb fdn. in each hive, 
and division board. In 6 days, (if they are black bees) 
{! open the swarm with no queen, cut out the queen 
cclls, leave them two days, then look over my Ital- 
ians, finda queen cell, and insert it. After this, I 
cpen them every few days, and spread the frames, 
and fill up, and, in a short time, | have all my bives 
full of frames and bees. Ihave been busy for sev- 
eral days, opening hives and eutting out queen cells 
from those that ido not want to swarm. Several 
swarms are working now in boxes, with § frames 
full of brood. 

if any of the readers of GLEANINGS can make a 


~p LEASE hurry up the last bill of goods ordered, 
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better report, at this date, I would like to hear from | when new, use an 84 inch round edge emery wheel, 
them; especially from those that have just com- | grind the underside of the tooth on a line 44 of the 


menced, two years ago, as I did. I wintered 51 
swarms on summer stands, and lost but one. I will 
jt 
of bee-keeping, for, to succeed, and keep ahead of 
his bees, he must be up and doing all the time. 
J. W. ECKMAN. 
Fort Bend, Texas, March 28th, 1878. 
> 60 a 
REPORT FROM A YORK STATE 
BEGINNER. 


=7s7A VING done 80 well last season, I am going to 
cel give an account of my bees, since I com- 


2) menced to keep them. In the figst part of | 
July, 1875, I purchased a swarm of bees, and had | 


them hived in a L. hive which I furnished. They 
did nothing but partly fill their hive with comb and 
honey, and I thought I could not winter them; but 
they came through all right. I also purchased, in 
Dee. of 1875, a colony in a box hive, and they came 
through in excellent condition. So I had two colo- 
nies to commence the season of ’76 with. I trans- 
ferred the colony in the box hive. I used 6 lb. caps 
for honey and I found it was hard work for me to 
sell it. 
REPORT FOR 1876. 


Cr. 
5734 ibs. of honey@17 and 18¢ 
2new swarms@S5.00 


ONE i oh nse hae h os obte Sect treeiena<o 
Italian queens 
Incidentals 


In the fall of ’76, I packed my bees in chaff, ‘ta la 
Townley,” and they not only came through the win- 
ter, but in spring were as strong as they were in the 
fall. In April of ’77, I purchased of A. lL. Root, 10 


colonies of hybrids. I then had 14 colonies to com- | 


mence the season of ’77 with. They commenced to 


swarm June 3d and continued till July 5th. I puton | 


sections the 18th of May, and did not take off any 
full ones till June 18th. 
l4th of Aug. 

The 1 lb. sections of honey sold like hot cakes. 
Some of the bee-keepers here said, I would get sick 
of the small 1 lb. section boxes, because they were 
too small and not glassed; and grocers would not 
have them in the store because everybody would be 
sticking their tingers into it, and they could not sell 


them either. But it turned out to be just the oppo- | 
site to what they said. When people find out that | 
they pay 25c. a pound for glass on the old style boxes, | 
they will take a section that is not glassed in prefer- 


ence to the other. 
REPORT FOR 1877. 
Dr. 
DP I I 8 hn an acec es snsapavicawe 
Sections, frames, separators, & 
Lumber 


1284 Ibs. honey@I18 and 20e 
4 * of beeswax@26 
1 quart bees sold 
10 new swarms@$5.00 


$291 74 
FRANK SALISBURY. 
Geddes, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Feb. 4th, ’78. 
~ $a 0 @0 Gime 
PUTTING CARCULAR SAWS IN ORDER 
WITH AN EMERY WHEEL. 


<f SAW your instruction for filing circular saws, 
‘| and, as I sharpen saws differently, I will give 
—™ > you my plan. I thinkif you give it a fair trial, 
you will not do any more filing. Ihave not used a 
tile, except on fine cut off saws, in six years. Make 
the teeth not to exceed % the length that they are 


took off all sections the | 


distance from outside to center, and, with a little 
| practice, anv good mechanic can grind a saw to an 


ist say that it is of no use fora lazy man to think | edge as perfect as it can be filed, leaving the throat 


| perfectly round. It will clear much better, and, the 
| teeth being so short, it will not dodge in knots, or 
follow the grain as long teeth do. You will save, 
| at least, one-half the time spent in filing, and one 
| wheel will save $25 worth of files. 
JOHN VANDERVOST. 
Laceville, Pa., Feb. 22nd, 1878. 
Many thanks, friend V., for your very 
valuable suggestions. We have used emery 
| wheels more or less for the past five years 
for sharpening saws, and sometimes we can 
| get the saw to cut beautifully with just the 
|emery wheel alone; but, for some reason or 
| other, our hands generally get back to files 
{unless the saws need gumming. I think 
| your estimate of the comparative expenses 
‘rather strong. We have not used the teeth 
so short as you advise, but I have no doubt 
you are right, if you can obtain durable 
_ wheels, small enough for the very fine teeth- 
ed saws used for cutting smooth, fine work. 
| The wheels are very apt to draw the temper 
| of thin saws, unless they are kept wet with 
| water, and this treatment is very apt to 
| make the wheels crumble and break, when 
so thin. 


| 
| 


_ ED Oo ae 
FREEZING BEES. 


WHO IS RIGHT? 


MAY get up a little “reaction”’ with you, by 
calling up a matter upon which you and I dif- 

1 fer materially. In reading up back numbers 
| of GLEANINGS, I find in January number, 1876, you 
| claim that a bee that has been frozen never will 
come to life. Yours is a reply to a letter of J. L. 
Davis, Holt, Mich. I see one difficult point to solve, 
| as in the case of a nken man. en is a man 
| drunk? when he reelS and staggers, and occasion- 
| ally falls in the gutter, and is possibly able to get out, 
| or must he be “that far gone,” that he can stir neith- 
|}erhand nor foot, to be considered drunk? and in 
the case of a bee, to consider him frozen, must he 
lay out all winter under the snow, one month, a 
week, or how long must he lay dormant to consider 
him frozen? The case I am about to refer to is 
this: I set out 2 swarms of bees Feb. 28th, and from 
a “Bee Journal’ I keep, I find the following record: 

“Set out the bees in the afternoon; they hada 
| good fly for about two hours; it bid fair to be a very 
| cold night, so I covered them up with rugs and 
| blankets.” 
| There was snow, water and clay mud in the yard 
where they were kept, and many bees fell in the 
snow and water and did not get back into the hive 
that night. My next days record is as follows: 

March Ist.—“It froze hard enough last night to 
nearly hold up a 1100%. horse; a light horse would 
have traveled without breaking through until 9 or 
9:30 A.M. This day I went to Geo. E. Walkers and 
to Pewomo. In the morning, by my instructions, 
the little girls gathered up several handfuls of what 
was supposed to be dead bees which had fallen on 
the ground or snow the afternoon before, and had 
lain out over night through the freeze above men- 
tioned. The bees were brought in the house, and 
in 1% hours \% or % of them came to life*and were 
carried back to the hive. This may seem incredi- 
ble, but the wife, children and neighbors are willing 
to vouch for the fact.” 

The above is a copy of the circumstances as re- 
corded at the time. I can’t help saying that these 
bees were frozen, being out through a night when 
the ground was frozen hard enough to hold up a 
horse; and they surely came to life. Now will you 
admit that these bees were frozen? or was I drunk? 
that’s the question. O. R. GOODNO. 

Carson City, Mich., April 5th, 1878. 


I guess we are none of us drunk, friend 
G., but we are sometimes a little too posi- 
tive, and, if that is my fault, I beg pardon, 
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and will try to be careful. I know that bees | 


will revive after having been leftout during 
a frosty night, but I have never been able 
to revive one, after it had been out one day 
during a zero freeze, nor have I been able to 
revive a bee that has been out as many as 4 
days even during very moderate weather. 
It is my impression, that they starve to 
death just as quickly, in this state as in an 
animated one. To sum up, I would ‘‘sug- 
gest’’(?) that bees will starve in about 48 
hours ; that they will also freeze dead in a 
zero temperature, (perhaps less; but we 
know they will stand enough to “hold up a 
horse and revive’’) in afew hours. Friend 
Davis suggested that they would revive 
after a zero temperature for over a week, 
outside the hive, but, as no experiment has 
yet corroborated this, I still think he put it 
a little to strongly. What facts have others 
to bring forward? I once thought I could 
winter bees very cheaply, by spreading them 
out on a shelf, and keeping them just ‘cold 


enough.” That speculation was a failure, | 
although it will work with ants, frogs, and 


animated nature of that class. 
— ri 0 
SMOKERS, 


f\ FEW days ago I thought all the invent- 

“\ ive genius of our bee folks was concen- 
== trated on the chaff hive question, but 
of late it seems about equally directed to the 
subject of smokers, and the number of 
sketches, and models, that have been sent 
for my inspection and approval, would be 
sufficient to start a shop almost. The one 


The bellows is 20 in. long, and 4 in. wide across 
the top. It rests ona board 12 in. wide by 20 in. 
long. The board lies on the ground, so that you 
can put your foot on it, when you wish to operate 
the bellows. The fire pot is a half joint of 6 in. 
stove pipe, open at both ends. The spout is made 
of leather, so as to be handled over the hives. The 
end of the spout is movable, so as to turn the 
smoke anywhere. Now you will be ready to say 
that the leather spout will burn. So it will, if you 
let the fire blaze out at the end of the leather; but, 
as I use corn cobs for fuel, I can fill the fire pot 
full, and it will last half a day, and do all the smo- 
king that I want, without the trouble of making 
fire at every other hive. At the very time, when | 
most want smoke, the little things are apt to be out, 
or clogge@with ashes and dirt. This smoker can 
be carried by the handle, and set down anywhere 
in the yard, and the fire will burn very slowly, as 
the handle stays just where you leave it. 

H. F. CARPENTER, Polo, Ill. 





About smokers; can’t one be made to be blown 
by compressed air ina small tin receiver? The air 
to be released by pressing a spring valve with the 
finger? A small pump can be attached to one side 
of the chamber to work up the pressure when it gets 
low. Ithink if you will walk around the stairsa 
few times on this, you will get it. 


Fishkill, N. Y., April 3d, 1878. 
I long ago thought of — air for 


JAMES E. DEAN. 


smokers, but feared it would require ‘too 


much machinery.” There is one item that. 


I think, would be valuable about it: we 


| could turn on a very small amount of air. 


| by a suitable cock, when we wished a fire 
| Started. or When we wished only a very lit- 


our artist has pictured below, I give just as | 
2 curiosity, and I have no doubt our friend | 


can not only drive the Bees clear down to 


the bottom board, but I should think they | 


would get clear out of the hive as shown in 
the eut, if that vicious looking handle 
were worked many times. 
want my bees abused that way I fear, friend 

‘.. A short time ago I attempted to open 
a hive at a neighbor's. but found them cross 
hybrids, and so looked about for something 
to smoke them: the handiest thing seemed 
to be a bit of cord, but little larger than 
candle wicking, and with this lighted, I 
drove them back so that I had all the oppor- 
tunity I wished, for making a full examina- 
tion to see if they lacked stores for winter. 





H. F. CARPENTER’S SMOKER. 


I send you a sketch of my little engine smoker. 
It is not quite as “little” as most of the smokers in 
use, but is large enough to send a stream of smoke 
that will blow the bees down into the bottom of the 


I should not | 


tle smoke. I fear the size of the reservoir 
would be the greatest objection ; it would 
also require a very strong pump, to con- 
dense the air, and this woul be expensive. 
Notwithstanding all this, I think the plan 
simpler than that of usinga clock movement 
with a spring, to blow a fan, 2s has been so 
many times suggested. 
ai 060 <a 
A MINISTER'S FXVE RIENCE. 





{\\ BOUT six months ago, I saw your advertise- 
ft \ ment in a magazine, and immediately sent 
== for a specimen of GLEANINGS. It came to 
hand at once, and was eagerly rend. It was just 
what I needed. I am a minister, but find I need 
some out door exercise, especially during the sum- 
mer senson. During the winter I have my hands 
full; hence this business promises to answer the 
purpose exactly. About the first of August, I pur- 
chased two colonies of black bees in Common box 
hives; these swarms are now in good condition and 


| quite strong. Talso purchased a late swarm which 


would have died of starvation, if they had not been 
fed. I gave them about one dollar’s worth of sug- 
ar in syrup, and they also are in good condition; so 
I have already made a start. I intend to transfer 
and italianize as soon as I can. 

I have gained some little experimental knowledge 


‘already. T went, soon after purchasing, to bring 


home my bees; but, having to bring them in my 


| buggy, could only bring one hive atatime. I took 


with me some wire cloth to tack over the bottom, 
&c. I found my man at home, who, by the way, 
claims to have quite afund of knowledge in bee 
culture, having tested the question of Italian su- 


| premacy, and written “Tekel” (see Daniel 5; 27) on 
| every Italian hive. In order to prepare them for 


hive if need be. I can send a stream of smoke into | 


the air the distance of 10 feet without any very 
hard pressure on the handle. Try one and you will 
be surprised at its force. L should make it still 
larger in place of smaller. If you think you can 


make any use of them do s0; make and sell as | ; 
' hand, and soon.had the cloth fastened over them; 


many as you please. No patent on them. 


removal, he turned the hive upside down, expect- 
ing to place the wire cloth over the bottom and 
tack it down, before the bees found out what was 
going on; but the bees, having about as much wit 
as the veteran bee man, sallied forth by hundreds, 
and, finding the causé of the sudden upsetting 
standing over them, proceeded to execute summa- 
rv vengeance on his head, &e., &e. Notwithstand- 
ing the darkness, the bees found a rent in his shirt 
sleeve, and, entering in by dozens, soon made him 
fly, while we stood at a little distance, “laughing in 
our sieeve.” At last, we had to take the matter in 
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however, we didn’t laugh much when the bees be- 
gan to “pepper” us. hen we went for the next 
hive the “bee man” wasn’t at home. We lifted the 
hive just sufficiently to let the cloth glide beneath, | 


| 


tacked it around the edges, turned it upside down, | 
iifted it into the buggy and got home, without a | 
single sting. I don’t think I'll hire that man to 
take care of my bees. 

Not long since, I was looking about my hives, and | 
accidentally struck my foot against a board upon 
which the hives were sitting; out they came, and, 
as | didn’t retreat immediately, I got a “*bite’’ above 
the eye which closed it for a few days. I don’t 
think I looked very clerical the next day, as I drove 
to New Philadelphia, to meet the President of | 
Wittenberg College, to take him home with me. | 

Don’t you think the Simplicities will soon be dis- | 
carded for the chaif hive? L. 8. JONES. 

New Philadelphia, O., Jan. 22d, 1878. | 

Your speaking of stepping on the board 
on Which the hives sat reminds me that I 
have had many similar experiences, and for 
this feason have discarded every thing to 
set bees on, that projects beyond the bottom | 
hoard. The sawdust gives no jar and neith- | 
er yourself nor the bees are annoyed, if you | 
walk about among the hives ever so much. | 
Your friend who turned over the hive cal- | 


| 


culating that he could move quicker than the | t 


bees, Was almost as unwise in his calculations 
as our friend of last month who was stung 
so badly that he fainted. 
I do not think the chaff hive will ever | 
take the place of the simplicity, because the | 
latter is almost a necessity with the chaff | 
hives. ries with new swarms and | 
nuclei, shipping bees, and mapy other ope- | 
rations, require a hive light, plain, and sim-_ 
ple, and when we get them built up to 
“yousing big stoeks,”’ all ready for comb. 
honey, then we want a chaff hive to put) 
them in. 
Sn 0D 6 ae 


THE A BC CLASS, 

~s7'OUR A BC, received. It might be Greek for | 

* all the good it does me. I know nothing of | 

—, bees; have hardly ever seen a hive; and all | 
tulk of “hybrid queens,’’ *‘neucleus colonies,” ete., | 
is totally incomprehensible to me. But wishing | 
some honey for family use and for sale, and seeing | 
that you advise to commence with two hives, I en- | 
close a P. O. order for $26.00, for 2 Simplicity hives | 
und bees, in the desperate hope of finding out from | 
the bees the first principles about themselves; for | 
the bee books don’t even tell whethera hive requires | 
one een or twenty, and I am sure I don’t know | 
myself. 

| don’t think I require any “winter packing” what- | 
ever that is. | 

I have nice grape vines, and will prepare sawdust | 
as directed in your A BC. | 

And now, Mr Root, as I hrve bought two hives of | 
you, 1 do not think it will be imposing on your or | 
your clerk’s valuable time, to ask as consise answers | 
as possible to the following questions. Please ans- | 
wer just as if you were talking to one who never | 
saw a bee. Any hints will be thankfully received. | 

How am J to treatthe bees on their arrival to 
set them to work? 


Set them on your sawdust pile, and fix it | 
up nice around the entrance, and then move 
the hive back and let them fly, as directed 
last month. 

How long before I can have honey to eat? 

[cannot tell you when you will have honey, 
any more than I could tell you how soon you 
would have eggs, if you bought a lot of 
poultry; but if you take care of them, and 
spring flowers are in bloom, you should 
have honey almost as soon as you get them. 
In this locality, if I should purchase a colo- | 
hy of Italians during the white clover bloom, | 





| can take dag | 
1 


| that “Novice” made while “walking around the cen- 


I should expect them to give me some sur- 
plus honey for the table inside of a week; 


| if taken with the extractor, you might have - 


some the next day after they arrived. 

Am lin danger of having bees decamp imme- 
diately? 

You are in no danger of having a full 
colony decamp, unless they swarm; and 
they will not do this, as a general thing, un- 
til they get their hive-full of honey, and full 
of bees. You are to get acquainted with 
them, and keep acquainted with the condi- 
tion of affairs inside the bive, and then you 
their honey, and give them 
more room when occasion requiresit. Very 
few bees are lost by swarming where the 
apiarist is prompt and on hand. 

Do I have to shut the bees in, on the apprcach. of 
cold weather? We have flowers every month, but 
frosts in Nov., Dee., Jan., and Feb. 

Never shut the bees in the hive under 
any circumstances, unless you are obliged 


‘to, to move them. 


How much honey must be left in the hive for win- 
er GEO. WOLF. 
Jacksonville, Duval Co., Florida, Apr. Ist, 1878. 


fnough honey must be left so they will 


not starve; if you will tell me how: much 


hay and oats 


ro pony needs, I can tell you 
how much to 


eave for the bees; ordinarily 


about 15lbs., but 20lbs. will make it safer. 


Look at them occasionally, and see that they 
have a plenty. 
_——P> +00 
VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
FASTENING IN FDN., SEPARATORS, ETC. 


SIMPLE suggestion is sometimes of very great 


| A value; as, Carlin’s suggestion of a fdn. cutter. 
ot) Your suggestion of t 


nat “all wood frame” 


tral stairway.”’ has been of more value to me than 
the price of GLEANINGS for a year. [now make my 
frames of lath with little or no waste, as good as 

could wish, and much cheaper than ever before. 
With a slitting gauge, I take off % of an inch, which 
makes the sides and top pieces; the narrow strip 
makes the bottom piece. [I put my frames together, 
then with my knife, I cut off the corners of the top 
piece and sides. This makes the triangular piece 
that the bees follow so well in making their comb. 

Excuse a few suggestions from me. Toinsert fdn. 
into section boxes; lay the grooved piece on. a nar- 
row strip of wood on the table, press the sides down 
on the table, (no danger of splitting it) insert the 
fdn., then slip it off the strip, and. press the middle 
of the two ends down to.the table, and it is ready to 
be put together. 

To insert fdn. into frames; why not make a saw- 
cut through the top piece, then push the fdn. 
through this cut, and clinch it on top? 

Why not use enameled cloth for separators be- 
tween section boxes, in place of tin ones? 

Bees have wintered well in this section; very few 
have died. I transferred a swarm on the sixth inst. 
that were very strong and had drones. Am _ using 
grape sugar; my bees go for it Fs tease as for honey. 
I think it solves the question of bees starving. 

Colo, lowa, Apr. 10th, 1878. D. HOWARD. 


I at first did insert the fdn.in just the way 
you have mentioned, but soon found the 
girls would insert it much quicker in the 
way I have directed. If you saw open 
the ag « bar of your brood frames, you weak- 
en it, besides wasting quite an amount of 
wax. Wood is much cheaper than wax, and 


‘as a good strong comb guide (say 4 thick, 


and 4 wide) adds much to the strength of 
the top bar besides saving considerable wax, 
I would always use them. There is no 
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trouble at all in the way I have directed, in 
fastening the fdn. so it will never come off. 
Enameled cloth would be pretty sure to 
bulge or sig in such a way as to give your 
com) honey an uneven surfac2. Tne beauty 
of a filled section depends on the eveness 
and smoothness of the comb. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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MEDINA, OHIO. 
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MEDINA, MAY 1, 1878. 
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Ciullunto me, ani I will answer thee, and shew 
thee greit and mizhty things, which thou kno west 
not.—Jer. 33: 3. 

> 09¢ a 

As our circulation now exceeds 3000, our price per 
line for advertising will be 30c. We now print, each 
month, 590) copies. All contracts made for a speci- 
fied time will. of course, b2 at the old rate, until ex- 
piration of the contract. 

EP +00 

Errata. On page 147 forsize of emery wheel for 
gumming saws, read 8x4 inches, instead of 84. 
The size is rather larger th:n we use, on account of 
the danger of breaking so large and thin a wheel. 
Oars are 3'¢x5-16. 

rr 090 


Our friend Nellis comes out with a catalogue of 
22.pages, and as itis almost a treatise on bee cul- 
tu-e, in some respects. it may be worth vour while 
to send for it, even if you do not purchase. As 
hives, section boxes, etc., of almost everv make are 
offered, the tendency is rather to confuse the be- 
ginner, a3 it might, in fact, even an old head, as to 
what is best. 

rr 090 Si 

AT present writing, April 25th, I hardly know 
what is going to become of us here, my friends, if 
you keep sending money as you have. Almost 
every department is running night and day, all the 
spare roomsin the vicinity are occupied with hands, 
and we are just now putting upa shed out of doors, 
to nailup and paint hives in. Forty-seven hands 
are at work, and more are being added almost daily. 
What shall I do with all this money and business? 
What do you wish me to do with it? Of one thing I 
am quite sure, and thatis I should give you better 
work. We are improving dailv, and we have al- 
ready selected 18 acres, right close to our depot, 
where a brick factorv, 100x40 feet, is to be built just 
as s90n as our rush is over; and when we get there, 
with plenty of room, I have visions of beautiful 
work, plined on all sides (ave, and perbaps painted 
too) and made to fit accurate steel gauges so exact- 
Iv, that even a variation of a thickness of tissue 
paper will be noticed. On this 18 acres, which has a 
stream of water on it, anda grove of forest trees, 
are to be our gardens for experimental honey plants 
and seeds; and when vou come to pay me a visit, I 
hope to be able to have some pleasant individual to 
show you aronnd, and to let you see whether or no 
I have been faithful, with the few things God has, 
through vou, given me. May be, when I get old 
and grey headed, if God spares me so long, I shall 
not hive my brain alwavs teeming so busily with 
new schemes and inventions. 

—D Oe SC 
TURNIPS FOR BEES. 


ON page 332 of our Dec. No., I spoke of the seven 
top turnip, the seed of which was given me by A. 
W. Kaye, Pewee Valley, Ky. Theturnips are now a 
sea of yellow blossoms, and I have never seen so 
many bees on a small patch of blossoms of any 
kind, as is now to be seen from daylight till dark, 
on these turnips. They seem very hardy, and the 
foliage is most luxuriant, much more so than either 
the rape or Chinese mustard, which latter plant it 
much resembles, only having larger blossoms. As 

















our patch was sown after the first of Oct., and the 
-—- could easily be cleared from our land by the 
middle of June, a crop of honey could be secured 
without interfering with the use of the land for 
other purposes. Friend K.recommended the plant 
particularly for pollen, but besides this, I am in- 
clined to think it will give more honey to the acre 
than anything that has heretofore come under my 
notice. e have much trouble here, in raising rape 
and mustard, with the small turnip beetle or flea, 
but this turnip patch has never been touched; 
whether it is on account of sowing so late in the 
fall or because the flea does not fancy it, I am una- 
ble to say; but this I do know, that if I could get a 
10 acre lot covered with such bloom during the 
month of August, I should not hesitate an instant 
to hand over the money for the necessary expenses, 
Of course I will save every particle of seed, and 
friend Kaye will do all he can, and if that is not 
enough to supply the demand, we will call on Land- 
reth, who can probably furnish more seed of the 
same kind of “seven top turnip.” If we cannot 
get the blossoms in August, we can certainly. have 
an abundant supply between fruit bloom and clover. 
Who will tell us more about it? Our own was sowed 
in drills about a foot apart, and Master Ernest, | 
presume. got tired, for I told him tosow all the seed, 
and in order to get done, he put them less than an 
inch apart, but for all that, it is now the prettiest 
““posy bed,” I believe, I eversaw in my life; and the 
music of the bees, humming over and among the 
branches is just “‘entrancing,’’ to one who has an 
ear for such music. 


rr 260 Se 
THE $25.60 CHAFF HIVE. 


| INCE our last, [cannot begin to tell you how 
a3) many sketches, samples, and models have 
ay been sent, of a frame whose supporting arms 
were hinged, or made to spring out and back, or 
some such device. The most promising thing of the 
kind, which we give below, was sent some months 
ago, by friend Martin, of Hartford, N.Y. The ob- 
jection I should make to it will apply to all or near- 
ly all of them. This has the merit of extreme 
cheapness and simplicity, and it is extremely ingen- 
ious, if you will allow me to judge. 








MARTIN’S WIRE SUPPORTING ARM FOR BEE HIVE 
FRAMES. 


The frame is mad» in the ordinary way, except 
that the top bar is not prolonged; from rather 
heavy wire, he then bends a fixture, like ABC; 2 
single hole ig now drilled or bradded through the 
upper part of the end bar, andthe part Bis sprung 
to one side, and pushed through, as shown. Now 
you will notice that all that holds the loop A from 
slipping back against the corner of the frame, is the 
projecting end of the wire C, an! that this end 
makes a kind of a torsion spring. The loop makes 
a good secure rest for the frame, and at the same 
time, it can easily be sprung back out of the wav, 
whenever the frame is to pass the upper rabbet. 
The attachment can be made by machinery, so as tv 
cost but little. and it can be very quickly added to 
any kind of a frame, by sawing off the projecting 
ends of the top bar, The objections (and the same 
will apply to almost allof the similar devices that 
have been sent in) are propolis, which in very strong 
stocks, will soon cover the whole surface of the 
wire, and rabbet too; killing bees, when the end of 
the wire loop touches the hive or rabbet, for they 
will almost always manage to get some where, 
where they will get pinched or bumped; and lastly 
the jarring that results from having any part of the 
frame touch or scrape any part of the hive. If we 
wish to lift a frame so quietly that the queen does 
not even stop laving, no portion of it should even 
graze any part of the hive. This arrangement un- 
like the metal corners, adds nothing to the strength 
of the frame, but for all that, it is most remarkably 
ingenious, and will, very likely prove very useful 
with many of you, as it does with friend Martin. ©” 





“Scientific,” as many of vou have learned to know 
him through the journals. 
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MAKING. Although it is) HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLICITY HIVE. 

very important to have good, nicely fitting,; If I were going off on a journey, and 
well made hives for the bees, I would, by no | should desire a lot of new hands to make 
means, encourage the idea, that the hive is | some hives in my absence, I should talk to 
going to insure the crop of honey. I think, | them about as follows. : 

as Mr. Quinby used to say, that a good| Boys, I want these hives good and nice, 
swarm of bees would store almost as much | and, to have them so, you must be careful. 
honey in a half barrel or nail keg, as in the |The first thing you are to do is to get some 
most elaborate and expensive hive made, lumber, and, if you can, you would better 
other things being equal. This is, suppos- | get white pine. If you cannot get this, you 
ing we had a good swarm, in the height of | would better use whitewood. If you cannot 
the honey season. If the colony was small, | get that either, get the best lumber that they 
it would do much better, if put into a hive so | have for house building, in your locality. 
sinall that the bees could nearly or quite fill | For the body of the hive, you want boards 
it, thus economizing the animal heat, that | just one foot wide. For the cover and bot- 
they might keep up the temperature for) tom boards, which are one and the same 
brood rearing, and the working of wax. | thing, you want boards not less than 164 
Also, should the bees get their nail keg full ‘inches wide. For the narrow boards, we 
of honey, unless more room were given get best barn boards, and we pay for them, 
them, at just the right moment, a consider- at this date, $24. per M.; for the wide boards, 
able loss of honey would be the result. The | we have to pay about $28. As soon as you 
thin walls of the nail keg would hardly be | get your lumber home, have it nicely “‘stick- 
the best economy, for a wintering hive, nor | ed up.” I say nicely, for I do not believe I 
fora summer hive either, unless it was well | ever had a boy that would put up lumber 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. ‘safely, unless he was told a great many 


Hives with thick walls, made of some po- | times. Your lumber would better be 16 feet 


rous material that is a good non-conductor | long, for this length works with less waste 
. . { “ ‘ ; > . iT , 7 f 
of heat, as well as an absorbent of moisture, than any that is shorter. Now, before you 


have been well proven to have decided ad- | 
vantages over hives made of a single thick- | 
ness of boards, especially for wintering; | 
but, as they are heavy to move around, and | 


stick it up, you are to prepare-a level place 
for the first board; or rather, you are to 
have the first board lay straight and flat. If 
it is to be left out of doors, it should have 


rather more expensive in the start, I think slant enough to carry off the water. If you 
it well to have both winter and summer | have shop room, you can put it in doors. Do 
hives in the same apiary. The single walled | not lay the first board on the floor, but have 
hive which we call the Simplicity, on ac- | Some sticks under it. These sticks for stick- 
count of the simpleness of its construction ‘ing up lumber should be of an exact thick- 
and management, answers almost as well as | ness, and I think it will pay to provide some 
the winter hives for summer use, and can al- | that are just right. If you are making many 
so be so arranged as to do very well for win- hives, you will have refuse sticks, that will 
ter; the winter hive which we call the chaff come very handy for this purpose. The 
hive, because the walls are made about four | Sticks should be about 14 inches wide, exact- 


inches thick, and packed with chaff, are 
much the safest for winter and spring, and 
are also very convenient for summer use, ex- 
cept that they are not easily carried about. 
These chaff hives are permanently a two sto- 
ry hive; that is, the upper story is not re- 
Inovable, as is the case with the Simplicity 
hive. On this account, the latter is much 
the cheapest hive in an apiary, for a single 


Slory can be used for small swarms or nu- | 


clei, and answers every purpose of a full 
hive, until more room is needed, and then 
il extra story can be added or even a third, 
as the case may require. For these reasons, 
the Simplicity hive is the one most used, 
and is always needed, no matter how many 
chaff hives you may have. 


| ly § thick, and 15 or 20 inches long. A stick 


should be placed at each end of the boards, 
and two more between them, so as to make 
the spaces about equal. Put the sticks es- 
actly over each other, or you will, if. you 
have a large pile, have the boards bent or 
warped by the weight of those above. When 
they ere all piled up square and true, you 
ean feel safe in regard tothem. Even if the 
lumber is to be used within three days, I 
would put it up in this way as soon as it ts 
unloaded. 

If you are going to make accurate work, 
you must have your lumber all of an exact 
thickness; and as itis much easier to talk 
and write about having it exactly ¢ than tt 





is to make it so, I will explain to you a kind 
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of gauge that I had to give the planing mill | 
men, before we planed our own lumber. | 
Below is a picture of it, full size. 





GAUGE FOR PLANING LUMBER. 


When you carry them the lumber, tell 
them, if it is planed so that the ‘“‘too large” | 
notch just fits it, it will have to be planed 
over again ; and that, if it goes into the ‘“‘too | 
small” noteh, it is spoiled. This will soon 
get them into the habit of having it “just | 
right,” every time. Their planers must also 
be so adjusted, that both edges of the board 
are just right. Since the 18 in. Lilliputians | 
cost only $77., if you have much work to do, 
it is, by far, the most profitable way, to have 
a planer of your own. Then you can set it 
just as accurately as you choose, and it will 
pay for itself, where there is work to do, in 
afew weeks. The usual price for planing 
is $1.00 per M., and we can do that amount 
without trouble per hour, with our 44 horse 
power engine. If the lumber is not well | 
seasoned, it may be well to have it planed 
to the too large gauge; but this isa very bad | 
way of doing, on many accounts. Get your 
lumber seasoned as well as it possibly can 
be, before you commence work, and, if you 
are obliged to use that which is not well sea- 
soned, cut your stuff to the exact length, 
then stick it up, and leave it until the very 
last moment, before you take it to the exact 
width you wish it. This is, perhaps, one of | 
the surest ways, especially when the work 
is not all to be sent off immediately. We 
frequently leave covers in this way, and only 
bring them to the finishing width the 
very day they are to be shipped. It is espe- 
cially needful that the covers be well season- 
ed, for a season check would let in water, 
and endanger the life of the colony. 

A great many of Barnes’ Foot Power saws 
are in use; therefore I shall give my direc- 
tions for them, and,if you have different 
saws, you can modify the directions to suit 
your conditions. 

We will first talk about making the body 
of the hive. Your pile of one foot boards 
| 





is to be cut up in lengths of 37 inches. Re- 
member, just one inch more than a yard. 
To avoid making mistakes, you can cuta 
stick of just that length. If you have quite | 
a pile of stuff,a gauge that you can push 
the boards against will be very handy.  Al- 





Ways commence at the best end of the 
boards. If the end is checked or bad, allow 
a little for waste. Cut off 5 lengths, and 
leave the surplus of half a foot or more on 


,the last piece; that is,do not cut it off. 
| Pile these last pieces by themselves. You 


will need an assistant to do this. If you 


have a boy or girl 100r 15 years old, they can 


help “papa” a “big lot,” in making hives. 

The table of the saws, as it comes from the 
factory, is hardly large enough to make 
hives on conveniently, and so we will 
piece out the stationary side by a sort of a 
leaf about 1 foot wide. This leaf is easily 
fastened on securely, by a couple of hard 


wood strips screwed on the underside of 


both leaf and table. After your boards are 


/ all cut up, you will proceed to bring them to 


an exact width and straighten one side, As 
we want the boards to finish 114, we will 
trim them, the first time, to about 118; 
those that will not hold out this width, can 
be saved to make frames of. To bring one 
side straight, you must set the parallel barat 
the left of the saw, at just the right distance 
from it, and then push the boards through, 
holding closely up to the gauge. Very like- 
ly, When you start out, your saw may “trun,” 


‘as itis termed; this may result from two 


causes. If the teeth are filed longer on one 
side than on the other, and insufliciently set, 
the saw will be very likely to run either into, 


/or out of the lumber. This will not do at 


all, for we can never have an accurate hive. 
unless we get a straight edge, in the first 
place, to work from. Give the saw set 
enough to make it run clear, as explained in 
SECTION HONEY BOXES, and have the teeth 


| so that the cut ahead of the saw shows as in 


the diagrain below. 









. on 
IMPROPERLY FILED. PROPERLY FILED. 
A second eause of trouble may sometimes 
be found in your parallel bar, which must 
be just parallel, or you cannot have a true 
straight cut. The diagram will show you 
the consequences of having this bar improp- 
erly set. 

















SETTING THE PARALLEL BAR. 
In fig. 1, the bar is set so that the board 
between the saw and the gauge wedges, as 
it were; and, when this is the trouble, you 
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will see the surface, at A, shows as if it had | will shrink, in seasoning, much more on the 
been planed; this is done by the face of the | bark side than on the heart side; that this 
saw, Which rubs or burnishes the wood, as | can not fail to bring the board out of a lev- 
it squeezes past. The remedy is plain; el; and that the heart side will always be 
move the end, D, away from the saw a little, convex. You have all seen bee hives, prob- 
or. the other end nearer to it, as may be nec- ably, with the corners separated and gaping 
essary to preserve the proper distance. In | open, while the middle of the boards was 
tig. 2 we see the opposite extreme, and, tight up in place. The reason was that the 
when this is the trouble, you will find it al- mechanic had put the boards on wrong side 
ost impossible to keep your board up | out. If the heart side had been outward, 
against the gauge, for the saw is all the the corners of the hive would have curled 
time crowding it off. The piece, B, will | inwardly, and, if the middle had been nailed 
constantly be getting too narrow, and the | securely, the whole hive would have been 
strip that comes off, too wide. Before you | likely to have close, tight joints, even if ex- 
attempt to do any work, and thus spoil your posed to the sun, wind and rain. This mat- 
lumber, you should test your saw and gaug- | | ter is especially important in making covers 
es,on some refuse pieces. When it is all | to hives. If your boards are all sorted with 
right, the saw should run elear and smooth- | the heart side downward, we are ready to 
ly in the eenter of the saw cut, and the stuff | proceed. I say heart side downward, for 
should easily be kept close up to the gauge. | you want them placed just as they are to be 


While you have been doing this work, the | used on the saw. I have seen boys that 
movable side to the table should be taken | would turn every board over, just as they 
off, as it is not needed, and would only be in | picked it up to put on the saw table, instead 
the way. After one edge is trimmed, set | of turning the whole just as they were to bé 
your gauge so as to cut exactly 11%, and | used. I have seen others that would carry 
bring the boards all to this width. each one of several hundred boards 6 or 8 ft. 


Now, before going further, you are to sort | to the saw, when the whole pile might have 
the boards, so as to have the heart side of | been put almost within one foot of the place 
the lumber come on the outside of the hive. | Where it was to be used. Itis very awkward, 
It you look at the end of each board, you | and extravagant, to do work in this way. 
can see, by the circles of growth, which is| Before we cut these boards into sides and 
the heart side, as is shown in the cuts below. | ends, a groove is to be sawed for the should- 
er under the cover, and the lower edge is to 
be beveled, to allow the hives to be piled 
over each other. The following « c ut shows a 
side and end view : 
of the board. The 
groove A is to be 
just 2 inches from 
| the top B, and is to 

WILY BOARDS WARP. be 4-deep. This you 

At A, you see a board cut off just at one | can easily do by 
side of the heart of the tree; at B, the heart | setting your paral- 
is in the centre of the board; at C, near the | lel bar just 2 inches from the saw, and screw- 
bark. You all know, almost without being | ing the table top up until the saw cuts 4 
told, that boards always warp like C; that deep, cutting the groove in the heart side, 
is. the heart side becomes convex. The | of course. Now, to take off the three cor- 
reason is connected with the shrinkage of | nered strip at the lower edge, a little differ- 
boards in seasoning. When a log lies until | ent rigging is required. In fact, we must 
it is perfectly seasoned, it often checks, as | have a table to slide the boards on, and it 
In fig. 2. You will observe that the wood | must set an angle. This angle we will have 
shortens in the direction of the circles, and | 45 degrees, because our table will then be 
but very little, if any, along the lines that | just right for making the corners of the 
rin from the bark to the centre. To allow} hives. The beveling platform is easily 
this shrinkage in one direction, the log| made of a_piece of 2 inch plank, 6 inches 
splits or cheeks in the direction shown. / wide, and 2! feet long. Take a three cor- 
Now, to go back to our boards, you will see, | nered piece from the lower edge, and then 
that B shrinks more than A, because A has | nail this piece against the other, in the po- 
the heart of the tree in its center; that C ‘sition shown by the following cut. 
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BEVELING PLATFORM. 

This piece A is to rest directly on the top 
of the parallel bar of your saw table. When 
you get it adjusted so that the thin edge B 
fits closely to the table, screw it fast to the 
bar. This allows the piece to be adjusted 
upon any spot on the table, and gives usa 
square mitre to any stuff that may be laid 
on it while it is being sawed. Adjust the 
whole at the right distance from the saw, 
and then take off the corner of all the 
boards, on the opposite side from which we 
sawed the groove, as shown at the bottom 
of C,in the figure on the preceding page. 
Now remove the beveling platform, and you 
are ready to cut up the boards. We have 
all this time been using the rip saw; we 
will now change and put on the cut off. 

I think we would better ‘‘oil up,”’ at about 
this stage of proceeding. I do not know 
why it is, but I scarcely ever take hold ofa 
foot power saw when it would not be great- 
ly improved by giving it a thorough oiling. 
It is really asaving of time, as well as of 
strength, to oil your machinery often. 
Much time is also saved, in changing saws, 
by having your saws and wrench close at 
hand. The 15c. screw driver, illustrated 
last month, exactly fits Barnes’ saw man- 
drel, and we keep one tied, by a stout cord, 
to the frame of the machine, that it may be 
always in readiness. To be obliged to stop 
your work, and hunt for tools when you are 
in a hurry, is “awful.” You would better 
fix some kind of a drawer in your saw table, 
to keep your saws, or they may get down 
among the rubbish, and be lost. I have 
known people to lose their cut off saw, and 
be obliged to stop and hunt for it; and I 


1.0uld not be surprised, if they scolded some- | 
body who was not to blame at all. I have | 


spoken of having one of the children help 
by handing you the boards, &e.; if they do, 
be sure that you make the work pleasant 


for them. If you lose your tools and scold, | 


you certainly will not make good hives. 

You probably have not made any mis- 
takes, thus far; but now, before you com- 
mence cutting off the pieces to the exact 
size, be careful. As you will need a pair of 
iron frames for putting your hives together, 
I think you had better have them on hand 
now, to take your measurements by. if you 
attempt to measure with a square, you will 


get it wrong side up or something, and get 
your gauges set wrong. It was but yester- 
day, that one of the boys cut up a whole pile 
of boards to the wrong length, because he 
looked on the wrong side of the square. 
For fear he would do something of the kind, 
I had given him a board just right, for asam- 
ple, but some one else wanted it, and so he 
took the dimensions, and it turned out as | 
have said. Go to your blacksmith, and get 
him to make two iron frames like the pic- 
ture below. They are to be made of 4 inch 
square iron, and the dimensions, inside, are 
to be as exactly 16 by 204 as you and he, 
both, can make them. When you have, with 
some trouble, got them nearly right, do not 
say, that is near enough, but make them ex- 
act. 





—s a 


PAIR OF IRON GAUGE FRAMES, FOR 
HIVE MAKING. 

The corners, you must finish out with a 
file,so that they are sharp and true. For 
convenience of slipping them over the hives. 
they are to be made alittle flaring, likea 
barrel hoop; if they are inch larger, each 
| way, on the large side, it will be about right. 
| Now, for the buzz saw. You will observe 
| that the sliding half of the table has a bar 
bolted to its top, for a square cut off gauge: 

this gauge must be set accurately, like the 
other, or you will have much trouble. Itis 
| to be so set, that, when you cut off a boari 
held closely against it, it will be exactly 
square across theend. You can test this 
| with a good square, but I think I would pre- 
fer to take a board with true straight sides: 
‘cut off a little, say a half inch; now turnit 
over, and cut off again; if the strip cut of 
is of exactly the same width at each end. 
your gauge is set true. For fear you maj 
' not get the idea, I give you a picture. 








HOW TO SET THE CROSS CUT BAR. 
If your gauge is set right, the slices, ( 
will be exactly straight; i. e., not weds 
shaped, even if yon turn the board over * 
/as tocut from the opposite edge at evel 
-eut you make. When you are satisfied wit 
this, set your parallel bar, so as to cut th 
side pieces of the hive to just go into the 
‘iron frame length wise, and the end piecé 
, to just go in cross wise. The 87inch boards 
‘will just make one of each. If you want? 
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test the accuracy of your work, pile the wise, and the long ones, lengthwise; well, 
boards on each other, and see if they are all | now we are to mitre or bevel the corners, so 
exactly alike all around. I should, right | that, when four of the boards are set up in 
here, suggest that you have your work nice- | this shape—see cut— 
ly piled up, all the time, and a couple of | the iron frame will & 
willow clothes baskets, set near the saw, | just drive over them. 
will be just the thing to toss all your odds | You will observe 
and ends into. One of them should be set | that the top of the 
directly under the table, to cateh all the | hive shows that the 
sawdust. Do not let u scrap or splinter be | boards are put to- § 
thrown on the floor. Always put them in the | gether just like a pic- = - 
basket. It will pay well in dollars and ‘ture frame; and to saw this mitre is our 
cents, and then, when a visitor comes in, he | next job. Put on the beveling platform, as 
will say, | before, and, with your cut off saw keen and 
“Why, what beautiful work you are doing, | shar p, cut off a corner 50 as to leave a sharp 
and what a pleasant place this is.” On the | feather edge on each end of every board. 
contrary, if you have your lumber all scat- | | You can tell when your gauge is right, by 
tered about, and sticks breaking and crash- | the way in which the iron hoop drives over 
ing under foot among your tools, he would } | the four boards. If the angle is just right, 








be very apt to say, 

‘*Well, I’m glad I do not have to work and 
drudge through life as that fellow does.” 

Another thing; jf your stuff is scattered 
about, you will very likely miss some, and, 
after you have changed your gauges that | 
were set so nicely and carefully, you will 
have to go and set them over, just to finish 
the few odd pieces; this second time you 
witil be likely to do it in a hurry, because you 
are cross about having been so careless, and 
perhaps this will be the means of making a 
bad job of the whole lot of hives. Meep all 
yor pieces piled up square and true, and all | 
together, so that none can be missed. 

You will remember that we had some | 
longer pieces, that came from the extreme | 
ends of the boards. In cutting them up, | 
von can save lumber, by making two sides | 
or three ends of these pieces, or even two | 
sides and one end, as the stuff may happen | 
to come out. 

While cutting up stuff, I would have 5 
guage of the length wanted, right handy, 
and every little while, just try a board, and | 
see if itis just exactly right. If you have 
a board that you know is just right, stand it 
on end, beside the pieces you are cutting, 
and then pass your finger along their tops, 
and you can readily see which is longest, if 
there is any difference. 

Our stuff is now all in two piles, and, if 
we Wish to come out even, there should be 
just as many end boards as side boards; 
that is, the two piles should be of equal 
height; as you come pretty near the last, 
yon can manage so as to “fetch up” the 
pile that is lowest. You will remember that 
these boards were cut off, so that the short 


| 











ones just fill the iron gauge frames cross- 


CESSES Sn ee 


the corners should close up so as to leave 


| scarcely a visible crack where the joint is. 
' All the boards are, of course, to be mitred 


at the corners in this way, and then we are 
ready to take off the strips that go around 
under the covers. If you will look at the 
cut of the beveling platform, you will see 
beside it, a3 cornered bar with a couple of 
wires twisted in it. This bar is to be fast- 
ened, by the wires, to the planed iron track 
on which the movable side of the saw table 
slides, the movable side being removed. 
Now set the beveling platform so close to 
the saw, that you can cut the strip clear off, 


| leaving the desired shoulder, as in the cut. 





TAKING OFF TITE STRIP UNDER THE COVER. 

In the above cut, let A be the stationary 
side of the saw table, B the square end of 
the parallel bar to said table,and H the saw. 
C is the beveling platform screwed to B, E 
the side or end of the hive lying on it, F the 
strip that goes under the cover, and G the 3 
cornered piece that is wired to the iron 
track. This last piece is to rest the square 
edge of the board against while pushing it 
through, to cut off this strip. You will ob- 
serve that the table is screwed up high 
enough to allow the saw to cut just into the 
notch I, that we sawed in all the pieces be- 
fore they were cut up. Our side pieces are 
now finished, and the ends are all done, e® 
cept cutting the rabbets for the frames to 
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hang on. This operation is so simple, it 
need hardly be described. In the accom- 
panying cut you will see a cross section of 
one of the ends that has been rab- 
beted, and one that has not. We 
first saw in #, and then saw 
down from b, to meet it. As the 
lumber is 4, if we take out $, we 
shall have just a half inchof wood 
left. When the metal rabbetis in 
place, and the frame swung in the 
hive, the top of the frame should 
be justona level with the shoulder 
C. As our frame is just 9} deep, and we 
want just about # under the bottom bar, 
making 94 in all, we want just 94 inches 
from the shoulder C to the bottom edge of 
the boards D. This will insure just 2 be- 
tween the upper and lower frames when the 
hives are used with two stories. If our 
metal rabbets are made to stand just + inch 
higher than the wood, and the projecting 
arm of the top bar is also + inch, the 
shoulder A will be just 4 inch lower than the 
shoulder C, 

You will observe that I have calculated 
for § between the upper and lower frames, 
and between the bottom of the frames and 
the bottom of the hive. Well, +inech would 





be still better than 2, if we were sure the lum- | 


ber would never shrink by after seasoning 
so as to make it any less than ¢; as it will 
shrink some in spite of us, I think we would 
better calculate on 2. This is also the dis- 
tance we need between the frames and the 
outside of the hive, all around; not more 
than 8, and not less than?d. in cutting out 
your rabbet, you will, of course, first cut 
down from A,and I would gauge from D 
instead of from the sharp edge B, thus 
avoiding inaccuracy. When you cut in from 
B rest the stuff on the shoulder C, and you 
will have no trouble in getting the saw cuts 
to match nicely. If you have a rabbeting 
head, you can take the wood all out at one 
operation, but then you have shavings in- 
stead of strips, and it takes a little more 
power. The strips are of no particular use, 
it is true, but we tind them very handy for 
sticking up covers, as you will see presently. 
While I think of it, in the absence of a foot 
power saw, you can make the bevels and 
shoulders by grinding a plane in the shape 
you Wish; in this way you can get very nice 
joints, but itis rather slow business. 

The body of our hive is nearly all done 
except the handles, or rather hand holes 
that you lift them by: these are made with 
a Wabbling saw. Sometimes our saws have 


a fashion of ‘‘wabbling,’’ just when we 
would rather they wouldn’t, and it would 
seem to be quite an easy matter to make one 
wabble : so it is, but, with the Barnes man- 
| drels, it is not quite so easy after all; be- 
| cause they have theirsaws run on a shoulde 
| that is considerably larger than where the 
serew is cut. The way in which we make 
saw wabble ordinarily, is by a pair 
of wooden washers like this cut. 
| But the Barne’s saw arbor requires 
that we, after making the washer as 
‘above, cut on the side of one of 
, them a shoulder something like this, 
to hold the saw true. The idea is to 
| have the saw securely clamped be- 
'tween the two wooden washers; to have 
| it clamped so it cannot really slip round, or 
out of true; I mean by out of true, so that 
| the teeth are just as long on one side as on 
‘the other. Unless you have it so, the 
/ecavity will be deeper at one side than at the 
other. The first washer should be thick 
enough to allow the saw to clear the table, 
| and, as the movable side of the table is ad- 
_justed, we can give the wabbling saw all 
the space it needs. You will need both the 
parallel and cross cut gauge for this busi- 
“ness, and they are to be so set that, when the 
boards of the hive are carefully and slowly 
dropped down on the saw, one end ata time, 
a nice cavity for the fingers will be cut. To 
smooth out the bottom of the cut, you have 
only to move your board slightly side ways 
just before you lift it off the saw. This 
trims off the strings, as it were, left between 
the saw teeth. I would have these handles 
made in the sides, as well as the ends, for it 
is often convenient to lift a hive, when the 
ends, one or both, are not convenient to get 
at; for you must remember the simplicity 
hives can be placed tight up against each 
other, as there is nothing in the way of so 
doing. 











HOW TO MAKE THE COVERS. 


For those you will need pretty good lum- 
ber, and it must be of such width that, 
when fully seasoned and finished, it will be 

' 16 inches; or, to make it plainer, each cover 
board, when done, must exactly fill the iron 
gauge frames we pictured on page 118. The 
length we can manage without any trouble; 
but the width, taking into consideration how 
prone tq shrink 16 inch boards are, is a little 
more difficult. If our covers are not season- 
ed thoroughly, they are very apt to split 
from end to end, after having the sides 
nailed as securely as we do it. 


| 
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I would first cut all the boards in two, in ' NAILING HIVES. 

the middle, using a measure, to prevent cut- We use 6 penny finishing nails, and put 
ting in such a way as to spoil a cover, and | four nails in each side all around the hive. 
then rip off a strip so as to reduce all to 164 | Nail the corners securely, first, and drive 
inches. This gives us one straight edge, | your nails as close to the corner as you can, 
and shortens the boards so we can handle | without having the nails split out. Never 
them. If you have no assistant, you can | Jet the point of a nail show itself, under any 
cut them in two once more, and this will | circumstances, and do not have any split- 
enable you to handle them very readily. | ting or botch work, if it takes you a whole 
With the straight edge against the cut off | forenoon to nail up a single hive. 


ane pila nites . ‘ | ; ae 
bar, eut your boards up carefully to 20% | To work to good advantage, a pair of iron 
inches loyg, or just so as to slip in the iron 


cn > ye a eM Ay eR | frames are needed, although you can get 
pares cb rome ne we prs Sclatas Genen | along with but one. In your first attempts, 
85 YOU C88 Get i, (oS may > 8 it is hardly to be expected that you have 


inches width, or so it will just squeeze into | been able to get the hive stuff so it will just 
the iron frame sideways. After this, it is | arive into these frames, and I hope you have 
only to be rabbeted. That you may under- | peen on the safe side, and made your boards 
stand perfectly the purpose of rabbeting and | a little larger, if anything. If such is the 
cross nailing I will give you some cuts. You | case, you are to have one of the neat, little, 
remember that we had 2 inch strips from | iron, smooth planes to. be had so cheaply 
both sides and ends, when we made the bev- | now a days, and plane off the ends, until 
els on the hive. Well, four of these strips | they are just a tight fit. The iron frames 
placed in the iron frame, and nailed, will | wij} draw them up, so that you can hardly 
look about like Fig. 2. see where the joint is. Now nail them as 
directed, and cross nail. The cross nails 
should come so near each other, that they 
/almost touch. We nail down through the 
cover with 4 penny nails, and cross nail into 
| the end with 6 penny’s, as before. 

| You cannot very well get lum ber that will 
make all the covers so as to be weather 








HOW TO MAKE THE COVER. 


Fig. 1 shows the cover board all rabbeted, | 
ready to be pushed into Fig.2. Fig. 3isaj) i ce 8 
cross section of the cover, and shows how | proof; therefore we sort out the poorest, 
thes nistle abe to be ative " -T8 the covers are | and use them for bottom boards. By this 

« we / . J . , 


r i} have a half ineh of wood to leave ; means, we have the covers all good, and no 
i, you Ww ave ahi ep : 
ge ast at. “1. | lumber wasted. It is for this reason, and 


as seen, eee Talons ony te oe that we may have as few separate pieces in 
shoulder ; but, as much of the lumber will | “we Bienen ‘sil apa te Hp ee eee ; 
dress mnie than {. ahd sone of ita fall inch, | our hive as possible, that I advise making the 
se « s ‘ « o | i 
i 7 y as a y vt . Ss « , « > 
I would plane it just enough to get asmooth | wy ane be nee boards all one and the 
: : /same thing. If you are out of the one, you 
surface, and no more. 'can use the other, and vice versa. There 
} c ow a i pa. cad 
Now supposing you cannot get perfectly | fore, the simplicity hive is nothing but this 
sO a ‘scapes gaan geri | plain simple body, and the plain simple 
my ideas, the lumber as 10 comes 11 ,cover; and,if Wwe make these two pieces 
. + c . « 3 
lumber yards is never seasoned as it should | . 
be for covers) What shall we do? I will tell 
you; getout your covers just as I have men- 


just right, we are all right. 


HOW TO MAKE THE CHAFF HIVE. 


tioned, except you will omit rabbeting one 
edge. Pile the boards up, placing between 
them the sticks that came out of the hives 
when we cut the rabbet; or, if more con- 


This is all, except the corner posts, made 
of cull lumber, which can be purchased at 
any lumber yard; we get it for $10. per M. 
Get it long enough before hand to have it 





venient, use pieces of lath, or any strips | piled up and seasoned, if you possibly can; 
of an even thickness. Put the sticks close | if you cannot, you must manage to have the 
to the ends of the covers, and pile them up | stuff piled up so as to season after it is got 
clear to the ceiling of yourroom; the higher | out; it will season very quickly in these thin 
the better. Now, when you wish to use | narrow strips, and so we often cut it up, un- 
some cover stuff, or fill an order, take down | seasoned, when we are behind on orders. 
as many as you want, and rabbet the re- | Fix your table, as before directed, and cut 
maining edge until the cover justs slips into | your whole pile of boards, before being 
the frame. | planed, into pieces two feet long. If you 
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do not cut them all so exact, it will not mat- 
tera great deal for this hive, as you will 
presently see. 

After your boards are all cut up, put on 
your rip saw, and split them up 3 inches 
wide ; but instead of cutting them square, 
cut them on about the angle shown below. 


See A 


HOW TO CUT THE STUFF FOR SIDING. 


If you find any bad knots or shakes, do 
not split them, but pile them up nicely at 
one side, to be used as rough bottom boards. 
This ripping can be done either on the foot 
power saw or with the hand ripper; we use 
the latter, and I think it does the work more 
rapidly. To cut the pieces on the bevel, you 
are to screw a bevel shaped piece on the saw 
table. 








PLATFORM FOR GIVING THE SIDING THE 
PROPER LEVEL. 

Two wedge shaped pieces, of which only 
one is shown at C,are used to give the board 
the proper inclination; the other one is sup- 
posed to be where you see the nail holes, at 
D. A is where the saw comes up through, 
and Bisa square bar that the edge of the 
rouzh lumber is rested against. 


table top from the under side into these 
pieces C. 
the two pieces fast to the two light wooden 
bars that constitute the only wood about 
the machine. 

A B Cc 


The first piece that comes off, will be like 
A; turn it over, and run it through again, 
and it will be like B: the next opperation is 
to split each piece, like C. 
have to do with the hand ripper, for the foot 
power saw, would not reach through so far. 
If you do not split the pieces exactly in the 





middle, it does not matter, and a very thick | 
cme occasionally will be all the better, to, 


give the 
expense. 


hive strength without extra 
You can plane this siding by 


hand very cheaply, or it may be done on the , 


cigar box planer; if on the latter, you will 
be obliged to reduce them to a uniform 
thickness unless you choose to save out the 
thickest pieces, and plane them afterward 
with the planer a little higher. Plane only 


Itis fasten- | 
ed to the table by screws put through the | 


With the hand ripper, we screw | 


This you will | 


the one side just left by the saw. If youare 
not going to use this siding at once, pile it 
up crosswise, as coopers do their staves, 
until it is thoroughly seasoned and straight. 

Our chaff hive is built by nailing these 
pieces of siding to corner posts with planed 
side outward, of course. As nails have a 
fashion of drawing out when exposed to the 
sun, (some carpenters say the sun pullsthem 
out,) we will drive them all from the inside, 
and then, if ‘*Old Sol” tries to pull them out 
by the feet, he will have a tough job, and 
will only draw the heads up tighter. The 
corner posts that we use are made of solid 
wood, and are cut from 3inch plank. The 
plank should be so clear from knots and 
shakes, that there will be no danger of the 
| pieces breaking while nailing into them. 
| Cut your plank, which should be as wide as 
| you can get it, into pieces 22 inches long. 
| Now with the beveling platform that I 
| showed you in hive making, you are to cut 
| out the corner posts in this way: 








HOW TO MAKE THE CORNER POSTS. 
You will observe that the saw goes in at 
‘each side until the cuts meet, so as to take 


out pieces like fig. 2. After you get them 
all out, you are ready to nail up the outside 
of the hive. Lay two of your corner posts, 
as shown above,on your work beneh and 
have them 2 feet and 23 inches apart. To 
get these dimensions without. measuring, I 
_would nail a couple of strips to the bench 
just the right distance apart; also a third 
across the end, that we may always have the 
hive square and true. The chaff hive is not 
quite square; itis 1 inch narrower on the 
side where the entrance is, therefore, when 





EXTERNAL SHELL, AND CORNER POSTS OE 
CHAFF HIVE. 

you are nailing the back and front, you are 

to slip a strip of wood 1 inch widt between 

one of your postsand yourstop. Our siding, 

you remember, is just 2 feet long; well, the 

pieces on both front and back go clear up 
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into the corners of the corner posts. This 
will prevent the side strips from coming 
clear up by + inch, as shown below. 

A is the entrance, B, B, B, B, the corner 
posts, and C, C, C, C, the siding. Now after 
we have got the siding nailed securely with 
the beveled edges so arranged as to keep the 
rain out of the chaff, we will nail in each 
corner an inch strip, shown at D, D,D,D; 
these are put in with heavier nails, and lock 
the whole structure most securely. 

As there is no need ot uncovering the chaff 
part when we uncover the hive, we make 
the cover so as to extend over the interior 
only, and have a permanent cover over the 
space containing the chaff. This permanent 
cover is our next piece of work. Get out 
some long strips, just as you did the siding, 
only have them ? inch wider, preserving just 
the same bevels on each side. Plane it on 
both sides down to 7-8, and then cut out a 
part as shown in the diagram. 


Fig! Fig 
A == 


Fig. 1 shows the piece before taking out 
the strip, and fig. 2, after it is done. You 
are to cut int inch at A on the same bevel 
as the sides, and then 2 7-8 at B to meet the 
other cut. Now turn your cross cut bar at 
an angle, just as if you were going to make 
a picture frame, and make a picture frame 
in reality, of the stuff shown at fig. 2. The 
inside dimentions of the frame must be just 
19t by 20¢ ; youmust be very exact about the 
193, for the frames will not have the right 
play, otherwise; That you may get the 
proper idea, I will give you ‘a diagram of 
this frame. 








FRAME THAT HOLDS THE COVER. 

To make the joint waser tight at the 
initres, a saw cut is made in each end of each 
piece as shown at A, and after the frame is 
nailed at the corners, a strip of tin is pushed 
in. The outside of this frame will proba- 
bly bea trifle large 

To be Continued. 


PRRATA, On page 153. middle of Ist column, read 
Ii's inches, instead of 11%,. 





JAN., Feb., and March Nos. are gone, but the de- 
demand is such that we will pay 10c each for them, 
to supply those who want the’ back no’s. We will 
sell them for I5e each. Is not that a good specula- 
Non, to have the reading of a journal, and then sell 
it for more than it cost you? 








Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 








‘HE following is only one of many sim- 
ilar letters. 


Allow me to enquire if N. C. Mitchell’s patent 
March 9th, 1875, prevente persons from using your 
pope ar yp A bee hive; especially your division boards 
or chaff cushions, as described in GLEANINGS fore 
November, 1877, pages 299 and 300. Mitchell's agent 
(see enclosed circular) threatens all using your 
hive and division board with prosecution. Several 
bee keepers are beginning to adopt your hive, in 
this vicinity. 

Davenport claims to have papers to show you 
dare not use division boards, but failed to find them 
in his bundle of documents. If he or his hive is a 
fraud, let me knew, and he will be advertised. He 
is making a big thing out of bee men (mostly Ger- 
mans) in this part of Michigan. R. E. SHEPARD. 

Mt. Clemens, Macome Co., Mich., April 22nd, 1878. 

Mitchell’s hive is simply the exploded 
Adair hive, or what we called the Standard 
hive, and had illustrated in our lithographs 
of the hexagonal apiary, several years before 
he got his patent. It is a direct copy of 


| this, as you can see by looking at the picture. 


His patent is on a complicated division 
board, that he does not use, nor any body 
else,as you will see by examining his claim. 
The Simplicity hive was described, with di- 
rections for —e in the A. B. J., more 
than 10 years ago. He and his agents are in 
more despicable business than downright 
thieves, and highway robbers. 








The 75c smoker is splendid. M. L. WILLIAMS, 
Vanceburg, Ky., April 18th, 1878. 


I saw Harry Black’s smoker that he got of you, 
and never saw anything to beat it. I told him that 1 
must have one as soon as possible. You will find 
$1.00 enclosed, 75¢e for the smoker, and 25c for the 
postage. Please send as soon as possible, and 
oblige THOMAS O. DURALL. 

Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md., April 18th, 1878. 


OUR FRIEND WINDER. 
The following came to hand enclosing the 
old letter from Mr. Winder, acknowledging 
the receipt of the $30. 


I send you this for preservation, so that, if Gray 
or Winder enters into the business of selling bees 
again, he may be published. About the time you 
put Winder in the Humbug and Swindle depart- 
ment, he sent me $5.00 in a letter with the threat, 
that if I did not keep quiet, he would not refund the 
ballance, which he has faithfully observed. 

J. P. PARKER. 

Henry Station, Tenn., Dec. 28th, 1877. 

From this it appears that Mr. Winder has 
already paid $5. of his half. Now, friend 
W., pay the other $10., and we will have a 
receipt from Mr. Parker in full, and then I 
will accept your advertisement with pleas- 
ure. Perhaps this sounds like dictating for 
another, but itis the only way out of the 
difficulty I know of. 


DIPPING WAX SHEETS. 

We had a good deal of trouble with the two dip- 
ying plates you sent with the 5inch fdn. machine. 
Pried small piece of board; the wax slipped off so 
nicely that I made two plates of pine, quite thin, 
same width and length of others. To say the least 
they are “peelers.”” They need no starch or any 
other fussing. The sheets slip off almost too easily. 
Plane the boards (which must be of straight grain 
and not “eaty”) smooth, bring each edge and bot- 
tom toathin edge, leaving the plates or rather 
boards thickest in center. . D. PALMER. 

Eliza, Il., April Ist, 1878. 
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A 17 YEAR OLD BEE-KEEPER. 

I got my start from a small swarm, which father 
was ashamed to ke@p, and now have 11 swarms. 7 
of them are in box hives, but I intend to transfer 
them soon; lis in the American, 1 in the Lang- 
stroth, lin the Quinby, and 1ina hive that father 
got up. J have not lost a stand of bees this winter. 


have 5 different bee books; viz., Langstroth, | 


Quinby, H. A. King, A. J. Cook, and Mrs, Tupper. 
I am 17 years old. Wa. LINDON WILLSON. 
Baker’s Corner, Ind., April 3d, 1878. 


The Fountain Pump came to hand to-day, all in 


“order, asfaraslam able to judge. It came via) 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Watertown, on the principle, | 
I suppose, that the “farthest way round is the | 
surest way home.” It is not a steam engine by any | 


means, but it will throw water to the top of the 
house or over it, for that matter. Upon arranging 
the spray attachment, the first comment I heard, 
by Mrs. L., was “how it would sprinkle clothes!” 
Please read over what you say about extractors, 
in GLEANINGS, page 126, and then imagine your fate ; 
for, sure as you live, my extractor (your make) 
does throw a fine spray of honey, in all that region 
round about, unless I submit to the annoyance of a 
eover. Too much wings. D. P. LANE. 


P. S.—Please don’t worry over this-sticky subject. 


Koshkonong, Wis., April 10th, 1878. 

Perhaps I should have added, when speak- 
ing of extractors, that the first we made had 
“wings,” instead of light rods, to support 


the revolving frame, and. that these wings | 
did throw the honey over the top. Although | 


we sent those out some years ago, we will 
pay all expense of having a tinner make 
them over, so that they will not blow the 
honey over the top. This offer refers to all 
machines we have ever sold. 

I know the express companies frequently 
do just as you have said, but they have now 
given us the privilege of fixing the route, 
&c., ourselves, and I think we can do better. 


PROPOLIS AND FREIGHT ON HIVES. 


The 25 hivesin the flat, &c., which you shipped 
the 21st of last month, arrived all right. Freight 
charges were $6.55, which we thought reasonable. 

I wish Novice would tell us how to take the pro- 
polis off our fingers, so we could shut up a hive and 
go in and make bread or pies. 

HANNAH W. WILLIAMS. 


Springville, lowa, April 9th, 1878. 

The freight on this lot of hives to Iowa 
Was about 30c. per hive; this seems pretty 
expensive,.and, where they send from so 
great a distance, we certainly ought to fur- 
nish extra nice work. Although no one has 
complained, I have felt like complaining, a 
great many times, at the work we have been 
obliged to send out. As we are doing a lit- 
tle better every day, perhaps I, too, shall be 
satistied some day. 

I do not believe that propolis ever bothers 
you half as much about making your pies, 
friend Hannah, as it does me with my type 
writer. You see it makes my fingers stick 
to the keys. and then the ideas that are al- 


ways bubbling over in my brain can’t get, 


out, and I get “hopping mad.” I try to say 
nothing, however. but just get the benzine 
bottle, and this takes off the propolis, but it 
takes so much time, that I find it a real nui- 
sance. One of the girls who has some bees 
Says she uses aleohol. and that it will clean 
her fingers so perfectly. that no soap or wa- 
ter is needed at all. The aleohol is rather 
expensive compared with benzine, but, as it 
is clean, and has no bad smell, I think it will, 
perhaps, be cheapest where one’s time is 
valuable. 


REPORT ON CHAFF PACKING. 


A year ago I bought 2 swarms of black bees; not 
liking the hives they were in, I transferred them, 
and increased to 6. I have 5 pure Italian queens 
and lhybrid; the pare ones are not all purely fertil- 
ized. Inthe fall Il made cases of % inch lumber, 
large enough to allow 4 inches of chaff all around 
the sides, and from 4 to 6inches on the top; I put 
the bees on from 6 to 8 frames, set the hives into 
the cases, packed in the chaff, and they have all 
come through in splendid condition, and, it seems 
to me, have increased from \4, to 4, since February; 
| they are stronger now than last fall., A good many 
of the frames are filled with eggs the second time 
already. V. PAGE, 

Kennedy, N. Y., April ist, 1878. 








QUEEN NURSERY FOR HATCHING HEN’S EGGS. 
You say that your lamp nursery will hatch queens, 
eggs, &c. I tried to hatch some hen’s eggs last 
spring while hatching queens, but not one out of 20 
that I had in, would hatch, but they were all spoiled. 
The queens all hatched; what was the cause? Tem- 
perature of nursery 85° to 90°. Don’t say the eggs 
were bad, for eggs of the same sort hatched when 
| put under a hen. {No name sent.] 
| Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 27th, 1878. 
|. To hatch hen’s eggs by artificial heat isa 
trade of itself, and the particulars would 
hardly come within the province of a bee 
journal, If you hatehed one in 20, my 
friend, I think you did well, for your first 
experiment. I believe the eggs have to be 
cooled off once a day, about as they are when 
the hen goes out for food. 





JOINER. 

You are wrong about the green color of extracted 
honey being a sure sign of unripeness; we get a 
delicious honey here, from the male sumach, that 
is as green as bottle glass, even when it is capped 
over, and so thick it will hardly run. Don’t con- 
demn glass dipping plates without giving your 

|' readers a chance to try them; Stewart of Orion 
makes them work perfectly, and has no breakages. 
| The Simplicity hive here is the favorite; 1 shall 
| change my Nationals for them this season. I owe 
you a vote of thanks for the new all wood frame; 
1 tell you candidly that metal corners and metal 
rabbets are too movable for me. I have had a 
strong swarm of bees cluster on the frames, all in 
the center of the hive, when first put in, and I never 
had one that did not slide the frames about in the 
hive more or less, when both corners and rabbets 
were metal. There is considerable bee fever here 
now; no bees for sale and several buyers. People 
seem just to have found out that there is, at least, 
“sweetness” in the “beesness’’, if not richness. | 
expect to see some failures as new hands try the 
frame hive. Rejoicing with you in the success of 
GLEANINGS, and the abundant custom that keeps 
those saws running night and day, lam yours truly, 
‘R. L. JOINER. 

Wyoming, Wis., March 15th, 1878. 

I did not mean to sey that your honey was 
bad, or that glass would not answer nicely 

for cioyng small sheets. We have tried the 
small sheets, but our girls much prefer the 

galvanized iron, though they can make both 

work. : 

I have never known of the bees moving 
the frames about, as you suggest, but even 
if they do, I would not discard metal corners 
on that account. Last J A a new swarm 
was put on frames filled with fdn., and I did 
not see the hive, and no one opened it until 
‘fall; yet not a frame was in the least out of 

place. Suppose they do get moved occasion- 
ally, cannot we open the hive, and replace 
them, easier than we can have our frames 
stuck fast every time we wish to open a 
hive? or cannot we afford to give each new 
swarm a couple of finished combs, just to 
keep everything straight, rather than to go 
/ back to immovable frames? 
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Bees wintered well, but it has been warm so much 
that there bas been lots of robbing; hundreds of 
stands have been robbed. I lost four before I could 
stop them. Wma. L. KING. 

St. Joseph, Michigan, 


TRANSFERRING OUT OF SEASON. 

I have drones from tested queens, and queens 
which will hatch on the 8thinstant. Do you think 
they will become fertile? (Yes.) 

I have transferred bees every month during the 
last winter, and have not lost a single colony. 

Some were transferred with their comb, and some 
on empty comb, and were fed with “A” sugar. 

S. W. MORKISON, M. D. | 

Oxford, Pa., April 2nd, 1878. 

There! you that ask so many questions | 
about its being possible to transfer at any | 
time of the year, would better take an ex- , 
ample of your friend above. You can do it, | 
it you are careful about your work; but, if 
you know by past experience that you are 
not. you would better not undertake it. | 





| 
| 
4 
{ 


AN APOLOGY. | 

To my surprise, last fall, in preparing my bees for | 
winter, | found.an Italian colony near where I in- ; 
troduced one of the Blakeslee queens, and am sure | 
she left the hive that I put her in, and entered this 
one; hence my injustice to Mr. Blakeslee. The 
other one has only one band, but the bees are good 
workers. Please tell Mr. B. that Iam sorry I can’t 
see him in person, and offer him every apology that 
is due him, and that Tam glad to take back every 
ugly word I said about him; but I would be asham- 
ed to order a <2 from him. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Vanceburg, N. Y., March 27th, 187s. 

I am very glad_to have you own up so 
frankly, my friend, and I have given this a 
place, because I fear that many others who | 
sold) queens, have been just as unjustly 
blamed as friend Blakeslee. If you feel you 
have done wrong, do not be ashamed to say 
you are sorry, or to send him another order. 
The whole matter illustrates how much need 
there is of going slowly, when you feel like 
fault finding. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


! 
| 
} 
{ 
ee SD { 
ARTIFICIAL HEAT AND HOUSE APIARIES. | 
Although I have kept quiet for a long time, I have 
not been idle, but have been up and down several | 
times. One year ago last fall, 1 started to winter 5 | 
yoodswarms; 4 out of doors, and one in the boys | 
bed room. ! made an outlet. so they could go out 
und in, as the weather would permit, and they came 
through splendidly. But the four colonies out on 
their summer stands all died with plenty of honey, 
although | had them packed well with straw on the 
sides and top. Well, my hopes were 4-5 blasted 
surely; but now, for the one [had left. l extracted | 
13 ibs. of nice honey, and started in last fall with | 
siv good colonies. One became queenless, and one 
warm day went visiting one of her sisters, and for- 
vot to come back; so their house is pretty full, and 
{have but5 colonies to day. I repaired my house 
last summer, and made a bee room overmy kitchen | 
ll by 22 ft., something after the style of your house | 
apiary, and there | have kept my bees during the 
past winter. I.have a register so I can heat the 
room from below, when the weather is cold, and 
shut it when warm. Nota bit of dampness has ap- 
peared in any of the colonies, and very few of the 
Hees have died, and they do not consume more than 
half the honey they would out of doors. 
Bolivar, N. Y., April 2nd, 1878. L. M. RAUB, | 
As friend Joiner suggests, bees seem to do | 
Well all sorts of ways of late, and is it not 
possible, that our former experiments with 
artificial heat were failures on account of 
the “epidemic” that might have been visit- 
ing us at that time? when I tried artificial 
heat in the house x pe td I had nothing over 
the bees but a single sheet of duck, and per- 
haps that was more thetrouble than the heat 
that I thought killed them. 


I have a queen raised late in October; she is ndéw 
laying, but she produces nothing but drones; that 
is, they are all raised caps. If they should hatch 
out, do you think they will do to fertilize queens? 
If they will, and she continues to lay, I shall cer- 
tainly be in good condition for some early queens. 
If you have any information to give me about it, 
let me have it. THO. C. STANLY. 

Jeffersonville, Ils., Feb. 19th, 1878. 


It is generally accepted, that drones from 
unfertilized queens are capable of fertilizing 
queens, and are, therefore, just as good as 
any; but we lack definite experiments in 


‘the matter, none having been made, if I am 


correct, since those of Baron Berlepsch, 
given in the Dzierzon Theory. I would sug- 
gest that you, friend S., and others experi- 
ment, and give us the results. Berlepsch 
decided they were just as good. 





FEEDING GRAPE SUGAR DURING A DROUTH. 

Would it be profitable to feed grape sugar to bees 
during spring, to insure breeding in our drouth of 
June, Ist to sth? 

Last year, there was over one week in which my 
bees did not have any brood in any stage, or any 
honey in the hive. his occurred in June, and I 
would like to avoid a similar state of affairs this 
season. J.S. WILSON. 

Grinnell, lowa, March 29th, 1878. 

We have seen precisely the same state of 
affairs that you describe, and there can be 
no question, but that grape sugar would be 
of great benetit. We, last fall, fully demon- 
strated its utility in starting brood rearing, 
and we have sold many tons of it for this 
purpose. 





HOW TO USE A SMOKER. 

Please explain in GLEANINGS how you get smoke 
intoahive. We find it convenient to blow down 
much oftener than up. J. E. DEAN. 

Fishkill, N. Y., April 4th, 1878. 

Well, my friend, if we want to blow smoke 
down, we point the nozzle straight down 
and blow; if we want to blow “‘slantin’dicu- 
lar’, we turn the smoker “‘slantin’ dicular’’, 
and soon. A smoker that has to be held 
right side up, likea baby, I should find rather 
“distressing,” under the various trials that 
bee folks are liable to meet. If youare afraid 
coals may fall out of the small hole that 
forms the nozzle, you can push ina piece of 


/ wire cloth; but,as these soon get clogged 
| with soot, they have generally been aban- 
'doned. To clear the smoker of ashes, ete., 


that may have accumulated whilst it has 
been standing still, we give it a vigorous 
muff or two before pointing it into the bee 
live. I,asageneral thing, carry my smoker 


about nearly upside down. 


ARE STINGS INJURIOUS. 

I sometimes think that it might be beneficial, for 
“the brotherhood” to know how far stings are in- 
jurious to the human system. Inthe A. B.J., Mr. 
Moon writes that he has lost a limb after months of 
lingering pain; and Mr. Andrews replies that he 
can heartily sympathize with Mr. Moon, as _ (1 quote 
from memory) he has not had the use of his right 
arm for months; then again, “you know how it is 
yourself.””,. For my own part, both arms have been 


| covered with boils all winter, and are now, and 


without any appearance of release from them. I 
get somewhat less than 2000 stings every season, for, 
caring but little for them, I take little pains to 
avoid them. My friends all persist in saying that 
these numerous stings are the cause of the boils. 
I have got so accustomed to the boils also, that I 
regard them about as much as stings. It may be, 


. or it may not be, that stings are the leading cause 


or, at least, a provocative of such complaints, and, 
at the same time, it may be worth while to find out. 
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Whether they are the cause or not, for my part, “I 
shall fight it out on that line, if it takes all summer.”’ 

I put 19 stocks in winter trim, but, having moved 
them October Ist, losing about % of them, they 


| I keep it until they do pay it. Had I kept my honey 


look now quite scaly. I see some honey in sections | 


and “prize cases.” I am perfectly astonished that 
bee keepers, who take so much pride in getting 


honey in nice shape for market, are so very taste- , 


less in the section itself. Their sections look as if 
gotten out with a broad ax. Wa. H. Kirk. 
Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 20th, 1878. 


even if they do waste a great deal of valua- 


The matter you have mentioned, has been | 


several times su yews. but I am quite con- 
fident that it is all a mistake, to suppose the 
stings have anything to do with the troubles 


mentioned. Bee keepers have boils, paraly- | 
sis, aches and pains, and sometimes have to. 


submit to amputation; but do you think they 
have more such troubles than the rest of 
humanity? Our best physicians say the stings 


have the same effect as blistering by the | tons that are now being manufactured and 
agency of Spanish flies ; acute, but inflicting | gold, speak louder and plainer, than all the 


no permanent injury. Somemineral poisoys 
leave in the system a foreign matter that 
may become the cause of very stubborn 
maladies, but I think nature has wisely ar- 


will probably swing round laboriously, and 


ranged it, so that this shall not be the case | 


with stings and the bites of insects. They 
sometimes produce death by acute inflama- 
tion, but I think leave no lasting poison in 
the system. 


= HOW DID SHE GET THERE? 


‘hand upon a similar one that I have used several 


| feed, is just wide enough, and deep enough, to fill 
| the entrance of the hive, so as to exclude robbers. 


About two weeks ago, | examined all of my bees, | 
and found the Italian queens all right, also the | 
blacks. In about a week, robbing commenced in | 


good earnest, and we have had more than enough of 
it. They commenced on one of my swarms of blacks, 
and got into the hive before I was aware of it. I 
could do nothing but watch and wait for night. 


dragged the queen out, dead, when [ went for them 
in dead earnest. I drove out all that I could, into 
another stronger swarm, and when I had taken the 
racks all out, in one corner of the hive, in a bunch of 
bees about the size of an orange, I discovered one of 
those nice Italian queens you sent me, last summer. 
Now, the question is, how came she there. The rob- 
bers came from a neighbor's, 20 rods off. His hive, 
with a nice swarm of young Italians, was 30 feet 
away, with brood all the way from eggs to hatching. 


at home, I would have got 25 cts. per lb. instead of 20 
cts. I hope you are not afraid of small bee-keepers. 


JOHN BOERSTLER. 
Gilead, Calhoun Co., Ills. 


I assure you, my friend, I am not afraid of 
small bee keepers, neither am I afraid that 
the conventions will do any serious harm, 


ble time iu talking. I confess it does seem 
a little funny, to hear of their reports, decis- 
ions and resolutions, in regard to the fdn., 
when the bee keepers of almost the whole 
world are using it successfully year after 
year. After every body has forgotten that 
the matter was ever discussed at all, they 


resolve that it isa suecess. Now I think of 
it, lam wasting my time, forgetting that the 


fine addresses or printed effusions could pos- 
sibly do. 





THE NEW FEEDER. 


When I noticed the feeder represented in the last 
No. of GLEANINGS, I supposed that I could lay my 


years. All the difference is that mine is square in- 
stead of round. The step on which the bees stand to 


and to shut the bees in the hive, if desired. I think 
the square form is most convenient, as it is just as 
easily made as the round one, and occupies less 
room. Who the inventor is, I can not say. It was 
introduced into Michigan in connection with Gil- 
more’s patent bee house and hives, and | am contfi- 





| dent that the same arrangement was «also introduced 


into your state. | have not used it for some time 


| past, and the children have mislaid it. 
About three o'clock, however, in the afternoon, they | 


I escorted his queen home and all was well. Now, | 


I wish to knowif your Italian ladies are in the habit 
of taking up their bed and board in some other 
ladies’ home. She looked rather sheepish and very 
yellow to be caught away from home. 

Wo. L. KING, Sodus, Mich., April 6th, 1878. 


I can only surmise that she swarmed out, | 


and the bees clustered on the robbing hive, 


and followed in with the general melee; as | 


soon as the bees lost sight of her, they 
mostly went back to their own hive, and she 
staid in the knot in the corner, until you 
found and released her. The case illustrates 


Now I shall not hesitate to use it, whenever I need 
it, even if the unnamed gent should secure a patent, 
or have it take on his namt. Your offer of $10. is 
very liberal, but lam quite sure you can manufac- 
ture, sell and use the thing, and  % $10. in 
your own pocket. L. W. BODWELL. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., April 4th, 1878. 

I quite agree with you, my friend, and I 
knew the style of feeder was not new; but 
the one shown was particularly easy to 
make, and I wished to reward our friend — , 
for calling my attention to it. The idea is 
not patentable, and any one can make and 
use either form, as much as they choose. 


WARNING TO BEGINNERS ABOUT EXCMANGING HIVES 
IN THE SAME YARD. 

I saw it stated, that, if bees were moved to a new 

stand during very cold weather, they would not get 

confused, lost, &. So during a pretty heavy snow 


'for this climate, in Jan. last, I exchanged places 


the general demoralization that ensues when | 


robbing gets once started in an apiary. 
CONVENTIONS. 

Mr. ————— says, the proceedings of the National 
Convention ought to be sown broadcast, especially 
among small bee keepers, who have but little honey; 
for they throw their honey on the market for just 
what they can get, and, in that way, spoil the mar- 
ket for large producers. {think the market which 
asmall bee keeper -can spoil. is a poor one for a 
large bee-keeper. I wonder if these large bee-keep- 
ers were not small bee-keepers, at one time. I think 
that I got just as much per 1b. for my small lot of 
honey, as some of the large producers did for theirs; 
and perhaps more than some did. The man who 
wants to buy honey does not look at the bee-keeper, 
but at the honey; and, if the honey is good, it will 
bring a good price; it does not matter where it 
comes from. I, for my part, set my price from 20 to 
25 cents per Ib., and if they do not want to pay that, 


with4of my hives, trying to get them in passa- 
ble order and arrangement; for Novice is always 
erying out for good looks in the apiary. I had differ- 
ent sizes and shapes of hives, and wanted to get all 


/of asortinarow. itturned warm in a few days, and 
| the bees killed one another considerably, in spite of 
/me; and when I came to examine them, three or 


four queens, which were there a short time before, 
were missing. The exchanging of hives did it, and I 
have learned one lesson. My best queen, Italian, 
was lost. 

Again, I had 2 hives, 6 feet apart from north to 
south, and moved them westward 2 feet each day, 
for several days. I noticed that afew Italian bees 
from one of the colonies moved, got into a hive oi 
blacks, and they still are with them. The black 
queen was laying properly before the moving, but, 
when examined 3 or 4 days afterward, she was not 
there, as 20 queen cells and the absence of eggs 
proved. The strong Italians had killed her. 

Ihave adopted the Langstroth frame, and Sim- 

licity hive, &c., and think I will hold on to it. I 

ave tried 3 or 4 other kinds. N. CO. STEELE. 

Kossuth, Miss., March 15th 1878. 
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: | 
I have never advised exchanging stocks | __I received the samples I sent to you for, and like 
; Tea * | them well. Now I would like one of those frames 
in the way ou described, oven to goog | that you “could not walk out around the stairway, 
up the weak, for the very reason you Nave | put woke up in the night and planned.” By the way, 
mentioned; it will often result in the death | friend Root, I would like to ask if that is the way 


j 


. r i, j you usually sleep; walking around the stairway. 
of the — t Sse a — — | think I will tell os a little about my bees, as | Wish 
of sizes and colors, really €TS | to enter the ranks, as a bee-keeper. 1 began about two 
worse. Sometimes, they can be moved years ago with two swarms; have since bought 
about, without any apparent damage result- | some. | keep an account of all my expenses and in- 
ing; but the reverse is so often the case, I | mas, me two hundred dollars: iny income is one 
would recommend moving bees about, in | hundred and fifty: but we have, for the fifty dollars 





the apiary, as little as possible. | lacking in income thirty six colonies, nicely packed 
a { in chaff, as directed in GLEANINGS. If last summer 
SMOKERS. | had been as good a season as the previous one, I 


That smoker of yours is, in my opinion, a first-rate | should have had my bees all clear of expense before 
ime Prof. Cook to the contrexy, notwithetanding: | this time; but it was a poor season. In this section, 
and I think I would like it better, as it is, than with | Many late swarms are already dead, : 

a longer tube side to the bellows. I don’t suppose |! can hardly tell you how invaluable GLEANINGS 
that many would think yours an imitation of Bing- | 18 to me. One of my friends talked of buying some 
ham’s, as soon as that his was an imitation of Quin- bees, and 1 thought I would give him one of my 
py’s. As for the patents, they will, doubtless, soon | 2umbers; but, when 1 looked them over, I could not 
want a patent on our eating. 1 don’t know but it is | Spare one, although I have read them over many 
all right for a man to get a patent on a new article, | times. A A, W. ANDERSON. 
but patenting old principles turned over, I don’t | Cambridgeboro, Pa., Jan. 10th, 1878. 
think is “the thing.’ Vv. W. KEENEY. ee 
Shirland, Ill, April 2d, 1878. I am wintering 172 good swarms, so you see that, if 


But you see, my friend. there area great | I double them down to about 125 in the spring, I will 
A ® , I 


: : “. | have busy times. 
inany of us, and we have a great many dif- | 1 think'my method of disposing of natural swarms 


ferent notions. I presume smokers will be | so as to (pevees cay temnemen: ete 8 effectual 
th like hives ¢ o s: di . inds | #88 any. Suppose No. 1 swarms first; if No. 2 swarms 
wall y bg ae — ya 9 ewe —— | within ten days thereafter, I destroy the queen cell 
Will be needed to please everybody. 1€ | in No. 1, and hive No. 2 in No. 1; and so on through- 
following came in the same mail with your out the season. This method will satisfy a great 
letter. many swarms for awhile, and a great many it will 
Tae etalon’ eee t6- hank: 3 howe we seenel not. This, Mr. Editor, is what we call running them 
interest in smokers, but must say that I much prefer i Kcr. gaactaeaed £ Ba, Gomes —— ano 
the Bingham to others. Success to ee 4 Carson City, Mich., Feb. 5th, 1878. 








Milledgeville, 111., Apetl ¢th, 1076. Never since we have kept bees have we ever be- 
We have two barrels of the Bingham fore seen them in such condition thus early. Most 
smokers right close at hand, a ‘big box” of | of the hives are crowded with young bees, and. early 
iuinbv’s. ¢ rirls ¢ IVS ar aki | in the morning, you can see the steam puffing out 
Quinny rt “ong ag ee ae poye re —— at the fly hole. ‘ All are yet in their chatf boxes, and 
our own by the hundreds, 50, you see, } we shall keep them there until the latter end of 
can give you just what you preter. I wish | April, unless they should swarm before that time. 
to sell you just which will please you most; We omen ee winter wis - pagent: Two 
S Be . » tn etis were found queenless March Ist. All the rest are 
“ — the — money am sellin the | No. lstocks. Ido not mean all are equally strong, 
singham and Quinby; so, you see, I can | yet we have no weak ones. Natural pollen was 
afford to be impartial. | oo March 10th in great agg ore nae ‘ - 
oo as a a : F ee Ye have no fears of spring dwindling after this 
W hap poets y het yo phan hnesbeanen! i time. All of our stocks had an average of 40 lbs. of 
is the only one 1 ever saw ms stores last fall, and we oy not had re blues on 
My bee bonnet is a shaker with wire cloth sewed | Winter for fearsome might get out of honey anc 
in front, and a deep eape all around; I can put ona | Starve to death. Neither do we have any that clus- 
sucque, if they are cross, and tuck the cape in, and t@T #way on the opposite side of their stores, and 
fecl very safe; they seldom sting my hands. I think | then give up the ghost; and we do not believe in fill- 
such a bonnet would be nice for beginners. I hope — center of the hives i empty — to 
friend Joiner was as good natured when his bees | Cluster in, but put plenty of honey in the center 
swarmed as in telling it. HANNAH W. WituiAms. | CO™Mbs, and then no trouble will be found about 
Springville, iowa, April 5th, 1878. wes is Paap : eng 
y year ’ becca ’ Re ae os . $.—It looks to me as though bee-keepers hac 
Now, Suppose that shaket is real nice better let thay grape sugar stuff alone, and not be 
audi confortable, but, friend Hannah, you feeding thei? bees with it; for extracted honey has 
would not wish to see ‘tus men folks’? pok- giventy meen shames eens on ontee +o am 
ing are » haavarda wi shakers itself, and just at this time, when it is gaining favor, 
We 1 pee ye, ising agp be oa yuk tok? this humbug ought not to be intwoduced. J.B 
mud you s Te 1S a Strawberry path | Jackson, Mich., March J9th, 1878. 


¢] se r « ik “yo __ we ‘ TaVS , ' * p , a 

all a Sen Pooigen Ages If you will make some experiments with 
some of the earns igs MDs rs Being. Cc the grape sugar, friend B., I think you will 
up quite close to the a ene y agree with me, that there is but little danger 

Se eee wit of its getting into the extracted honey. The 

| bees will not touch it when honey is in the 
TEMPERATURE IN "ES, IN WINTER. e A ag 4 . 

Tis wee na tenes a irae nelow | Lelds, and, in its candied state, it can not 
zero, in the ‘air, near my hives, 1 placed the ther | be thrown out with the extractors. 
inometer just over the cluster of bees In the hive, Te eee are ee 
ind under the oat chaff that was in the vg, 5 thee And now, I want to tell you about the bees, and 
hive, and let it stay there half an hour. On looking | see if you don’t think l ought to be happy. ! have 
At it again, I found it stood at 54° above zero, showing | wintered 84 colonies on their summer stands without 
a difference of 62> that the bees were keeping up, loss, and do not think more have died, in the whole 
and the chaff was keeping right with them. Last 84, than cnough to make one ordinary swarm. My 
April, when the thermometer stood at 48° in the air, hives are nearly all 2 story L. hives. Last fall, I put 
! slipped it between the outside of the hive and the) onthe honey boards, removed the blocks from the 
straw that was packed around it, and it soon rose to.) two middle holes in the board, and laying a beg of 
hand 60°. Doesn’t that speak well for chaff and pro- hay over the holes, filled the second story about half 
fection of hives? W.S. Boyp. full of buckwheat chaff. This is all the protection 

Hamilton, Ohio, April 3d, 1878. they had, but I do not attribute my’suecess so much 
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to my own skill and management, as to the large 
colonies of bees, abundance of good sealed stores and | 


the remarkable mildness of the weather. I think m 
bees are fully as strong now as they were last fall. 


All strong stocks had brood in all stages and hatch- | 
ing the middle of Feb., and the weakest had brood | 


hatching the 6th, of March. 
The bees began gathering 
Feb. and have been bringing it in at a lively rate every 
fairday since. I shall want something less than “10 
acres” of comb fdn. soon. Let Messrs. King & Co. 
say what they please abont it, [ know i had the 
nicest comb honey last year that | ever saw; it was 
built on comb fdn. too, and had no “fish bones” in 
it either. ALFRED MCMAINS. 
Chariton, lowa, March, 19th, 1878. 


CROOKED COMBS, 


What would you do witha hive of bees which had | 


built its combs so “awful”? crooked and irregular 

that none would do for “decent” frames, if trans- 

ferred? L. 8. J. 
New Philadelphia, O., March, 13th, 1878. 


The day for discussion of crooked combs 
has passed, for very much the cheapest and 
easiest way to do now, is to melt them up, 
and have new ones built on fdn. 


WILD BEES IN THE SOUTH. 


I can get as many swarms caught in frame hives 
by the negroes, for 50c. and 75c. as | care to have. 
There is no end to the swarms flying around in the 
spring, as the swamps are full of bee trees. 

H. B. SHaw, Lake St. John, La., March. 27th, ’78. 


CORW CRIB HOUSE APIARY, &C. 

Our bees have wintered nicely, and were bringing 
in pollen on the sth, inst. The chaff hives are nice. 
[ have made some with L. frames. Bees in all kinds 
of hives have wintered well. i don’t like the corn 
house apiary, and will take them out this spring. 

Wintering in chaff is a success; this I knew before 
the bee Journals published it, but [ like cellar win- 


tering as well; also for springing, there is little differ- | 


ence. J. L. DAVis. 


Holt, P. O., Mich., March, 28th, 1878. 
QUEENS REARED OUT OF SEASON. 

On the 1th, of March I found an ttalian colony of 
bees, queenless. I gave them a sash of comb in 
which were eggs and larvwie, from another Italian 
colonye On March 18th, a neighbor gave me a black 
queen which t introduced to the queenless colony to 
which I had given the eggs and larve. And what do 
you think? ‘To-day, March 27th, | found a dead vir- 
gin Italian queen in front of the hive, which the 
black queen had killed. Now what I want to know 
is, can bees rear queens any season of the year? If 
so, can you keep them until drones are out? 

A. F. CONAWAY. 

Mannington, West Va., March, 27th, 1878. 

Queens can be reared at any season, but 
if they cannot fly out before they are a 
month old, they will, as a rule# be only 
worthless drone layers. Your experience 
Was exactly What might have been expected. 


I have to apologize to you for xccusing you of neg- 
lect in sending the saws. The saws were sent, but 
overlooked by my workmen. And found only yes- 
terday among the rubbish in the shop. 

A. X. ILLINSKI. 

East St. Louis, [lls., March, 29th, 1878. 

I give the above a place because there 
have been several like complaints. One 
man said we had sent no rabbets with his 
hives. I ordered the shipping clerk to send 
them, with an apology, and to pay all ex- 
penses. He was so certain that he had put 
all in, that we wrote again. and received 
answer that he had found them after all; 
they were taken out, laid aside and forgot- 
ten. Be very careful that you are not the 
careless one, and then state the case gently, 
for remember it is but human to err. 


»yllen on the last day of | 


REPORT FROM A LADY. 


| Lbegan last spring with 15 swarms in improved 
| box hives, frames below for brood and 4 drawers 
| above. The merits of the 8S. hive having been noted 
we made 2 dozen with metal cornered frames, which 
were used for the new swarms on the two story plan. 
The result at the end of the year shows, comb honey 
in frames and boxes 900 lbs.; cash proceeds from 
| sales $81, 50.; No. of healthy stocks on hand at this 
date 32, with abundance of honey. 
We now think section boxes are just what we 
| want, and are ready any time to take stock in a uni- 
versal S. box. Nice comb honey in small packages 
that can be shipped ,.kept and bandled, is the shape to 
have it in, to make it profitab.e; at least, such is, at 
| present, my conclusion. Mrs. EBERMAN. 
Merrimac Point, Ills., March, 14th, 1878. 





HOME MADE HIVES, FRAMES, SECTIONS, &C. 


T received your samples of small sections, comb 
fdn. &. Being almost entirely without fmachinery, 
I set my mind to work out sections, brood frames, 
hives, &c. as best I could, and to do so had to deviate 
somewhat from your original ideas. [ am now fully 

| prepared to transfer my bees from Harbison, to Sim- 
plicity hives, using the L. frame. 

Having but one saw, Lcut the grooves inthe top 
bars of brood frames with it, being 3-16 deep x), 
wide; this lets the fdn. in quite loose. I then fasten 
it by pressing thin strips of wood in the space be- 
tween the fdn. and side of the groove. This makes 
solid work. The smal. sections, | cut from bolts 
three feet long, sawing them 3-16 thick. Smooth- 
ing on both sides reduces them to a trifle above 1). 
I then cut them of the proper length in a mitre box, 
reversing the top pieces, and witha hand splitting 
saw, a stroke or two mekes the groove for the fdn. 
I then nail them on a form, putting one % nail in 
each lower corner and two in the upper corners; 
this presses the fdn. into place. In handling the 10, 
000 IT have now prepared, not one, as yet, has fallen 
out. 

The Feb. No. of GLEANINGS has been of more 
value to me, than four times its price for one year. 
I consider your suggestions on sawing, and saws as 
perfectly invaluable, and will never feel satisfied 
until T have a foot power saw, and one of those Cigar 
Box planers, for making sections alone. Do you 
tind it difficult to remove the tirst frame of sections 

, in the upper story? Is it necessary to have separa- 
— between the side frames of sections and side of 
ive? 

Our prospects for a honey season are good all over 
the State. Gro. C. DOHERTY. 

Bakersfield, California, March 6th, 1878. 

As bees very seldom attach comb to the 
side of the hive, separators are not really 
needed there. As the Simplicity hive is 14+ 
inches wide, and the 7 broad frames but 14, 
we have +inch to wedge - between the last 
frame and the side of the hive. As this last 
frame has the separators on the outside, no 
combs are ever built in the + inch space. 


COMBS WITH MOTH WEB ON THEM. 

[have several gums with full sets of frames, all 
filled with old comb that contained bees, in the fall, 
which died out during winter months. Some of these 
combs are literally filled with moth; in fact, some 
few are a solid mat of web. Would you advise me 
to use one or two of the worst ones in each hive of 
new swarms that I am looking for in a few days? 
Will they clean the web out of them and build to the 
old foundation that is left in them? M. M. CAMP. 

Navasota, Texas, March, 18th, 1878. 

I presume a good colony of Italians would 
pull the webs all out in time, but it is quite 
probable they would build a new comb 
quicker and easier. Cannot you afford to 
poke the webs out friend C? It is quite a 
task for the little chaps to lug and drag a 
web out at the entrance, even if they do 
sometimes do it. Since the advent of fdn.. 
it is less of an object to save every bit of old 
comb. IT would try some of the combs, and 
see how they work, but think I would] tirst 
pick all the webs off. 
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Qur Homes. 


He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.—Proverbs, 16; 32. 

SI{JRIEND ROOT :—Have read the chapter in Feb. 
i” GLEANINGS about yourself with much interest. 
— "Tis rather a new way to talk and criticize 
ones self, but seems to prove the Scripture ‘‘And 


after all, and I assure you it isa much 
Bf vee thought than to be all the time 


laming somebody. ' 

It was but yesterday that two of the 
younger hands, boys in their teens, annoyed 
me repeatedly by leaving their work and 


‘rambling over the premises, under one pre- 
‘text or another, until I had fully resolved 


their works do follow them.” Could we realize that , 


our works follow us and that there is no “Salvation 
trom sin” except by “doing works” “meet for re- 
pentance,” we could not afford to Knowingly do 
wrong. If you are really in earnest in changing 
from evil to good, I would like to live near you that 
we might try friendly “mutual criticism’’ and try to 
help each other. 

vty besetting sin is a quick ungovernable temper 
which causes me much trouble. My first recollec- 
tion of mechanical work, is of trying to build a “box 
trap” from bits of lumber. When nearly completed 


angry hammer made splinters of the trap. Ina few 


that I would cut down their wages, tempo- 
rarily, as a punishment ; but when [ consid- 
ered how keenly they would feel such a re- 
proof, aside from the loss of the money, I 
felt that it would be at least a safe way, to 
talk to each one mildly, first. I waited un- 
til after dinner, when all were ina ecm 
mood. Ina quiet friendly way, I told them, 
each one by himself, that they had wasted 
their time, and that it was not fair, for me 
to pay them just as good wages as those who 


, worked steadily all day long: and although 
an unlucky nail made a bad split; in an instant the | 


moments | was at work again on another trap, this | 


time boring a hole for each nail, to make & “sure 
thing.” Playmates of my boyhood could tell how 
easily I used to “get mad.” After long years of hard 


trying can generally keep cool and civil towards | 


‘as for their own good. 


it might seem to them a small inatter, I felt 
obliged to speak about it, on account of the 
influence it might have upon others, as well 
Both of them re- 


plied to me in a frank manly way, and prom- 


human associates, but my favorite horse, pet cow | 


and gentle sheep are all liable to come in for their 
share of abuse, if I chance to think they knowingly 
disobey. The bees are a perfect checkmate; when 
they won’t “down” there comes a sort of feeling that 
they won't scare easy—that kicking the hive over 
won't pay--that sticks, stones, loud talk or even 
“cuss words” won't do any good; sol quietly use 
smoke or sweetened water; now what i want and 
necd is not simply to prevent an outward show of 
anger, but the spirit and self control that prevents 
the first feeling of anger; can you help me? 
Mt. Airy, N. C., March Mth, ’78. Jj B..2. 


If my writing took hold of you, my friend, | 


you ean hardly imagine how your kind 
words have taken hold of me, and how my 
heart warms toward you, for the simple lit- 
tle confession you have made. May God help 
us both to come nearer to that Golden Mean 


whbre the first feeling of anger may be re- | 


pressed in the outset. 
it seems to you, but with myself, I feel that 
I have far, oh, so very far, to travel before I 
shall reach that point. 
[am now writing, between 30 and 40 fellow 


Ido not know how | 


ised to do better. Do you know how much 
better I felt than if I had scolded the poor 
boys? And yet it would have been no more 
than right to have told them ‘*what’s what,” 
as the world expresses it. When I have re- 
proved a hand in that kind and friendly 
spirit, I believe I have never yet found one 
so bad as to refuse to comply with my re- 
quests ; and yet over and over again, I have 
to fight the same battles, to resist the tempt- 
ation to indulge in “righteous indignation.” 
Is not righteous indignation sometimes prop- 
er? Perhaps it is, but I fear God never in- 
tended to entrust me, with any such weapon, 
for [ always hurt myself whenever I under- 
take to handle it. 

A few weeks ago a boy who, I knew, had 
been considered rather quarrelsome, applied 
to me for work. I was not very much ac- 


| quainted with him, but from what I had 


At the very moment | 


beings are working for me, all about me, | 


und I believe without exception, with wil- 
ling hands; they are all willing, I am sure; 
for at different times in the past years, they 
have come to me one by one, asking me to 
give them something to do. They have 
helped me and I feel indebted to them ; per- 
haps L have helped them, and they feel in- 
debted to me. Some of them are. skillful 
laiturally, and some are not. Now this 
sounds rather bard, for I have faults as well 
as they, and well they know it, but I hardly 


think there is one in the whole lot, that | 


Would speak as unkindly of me, as I am at 
this very minute speaking of them. 
I am often advised not to keep hands that 


do not prove trustworthy; but some way | 


when I kneel in prayer at night the thought 
keeps coming up, ‘inasmuch as you have 
done it unto the least of one of these, you 
have done it unto me,” and I resolve to be 
kind and patient. Pretty soon I discover 
some very valuable trait in the very one who 
luis tried my patience so severely. Like the 
lesson of last month about the glass, I begin 
‘o think the fault more mine than theirs, 





heard, was rather prejudiced. Although I 
told him I was in need of no more hands, 
and rather evaded his request, he came to 
me the second time, and begged for some- 
thing todo. He said he would go to meet- 
ing, but he had no clothes fit to wear, and 
that if there was anybody that really needed 
to be given something to do, he was the one. 
He said he would work for whatever wages 
Lmight give him. Tbis is a trifling thing 
to relate, I know; want and suffering are 
common things in this world, and they are 
very apt to be trifling things, to those who 
have an abundance. I gave hiin work, and 
he took hold so eagerly, that I fairly pitied 
the boy; when I discovered that he was 
rather slow to understand, and often made 
mistakes, I pitied him the more, for well I 
remembered the time when I was scolded 
and laughed at for my slowness of percep- 


/tion,and my extreme awkwardness, when 


asked to do anything I was not familiar 
with. I was so slow in getting hold of the 


right thing, or getting hold of the right 
place, especially if it happened that there 
was not a minute to lose, that even my own 
father, half in jest, nicknamed me ‘‘snail 
driver,” and when the rest took it up, and 
when all the boys of my own age seemed so 
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much smarter and quicker than I was, in 
almost every thing, I really began to feel, 
from the bottom of <=! heart, that perhaps I 
really was not as—well, to come right down 
to the point, that perhaps I was not quite 
bright. None but one who has had the ex- 

rience can understand how one feels, to 

thumped on all sides for being a ‘“‘dum- 
my,’ when they are doing the very best 
they honestly can. I presume I was unusu- 
ally sensitive, for I have seen other boys 
seem to mind nothing about things that 
would have mortified me almost to death. 
Now, to come back to my story, I believe I 
can say that I thank God for all those child- 
hood griefs and sufferings, if it has had the 
effect of making me feel for others who 
have had similar trials, and who feel as I 
did then. This boy, during his first week, 
in his ambition to please, I presume, lifted 
a board too heavy for his strength, and the 
wind blew it against a large window. A look 
at his face showed he had been punished 


enough, and when he came and told me he | 
would pay all the expense of fixing it as soon | 


as Saturday night came, I—well, I would be 
very glad indeed, if everybody would do as 


much under similar circumstances. It final- | 


ly became convenient for me to ask him to 
work in the wax room with the girls; fora 
few days all went well. Then I heard that 
he had been swearing so badly in the pres- 
ence of the girls, that they could not stand 
it. I was indignant, and came very near 
getting somebody to take his place, without 
even giving him a hearing. 
usual, thought over the matter before say- 
ing anything, and then spoke to him mildly, 
of his conduct. 
he attempted no excuse. 


“Mr. Root,” said he, “you do not know | 


how badly I have felt about that. I can not 
blame you for discharging me, and I expect- 
ed you would, but I have got an awful tem- 
per, and I got very angry. 


word.” 
‘*T will try you. _ 
**Now, may [ ask one favor ? 
ee "es 39 


“Can you not give me something to do 
about the machinery where you are around 
oftener ?” 

I granted his request, and he is now at 
work with the saws, even if it is late in the 
evening, and I have never had any 
fault to find since. I pass him often, and 


sometimes speak a word of encouragement, | 


but I fear I oftener speak sharply to him, 
when he does not hold his stuff up to the 
gauges so as to cut it accurately. It was 
but a couple of hours ago, that some of the 
hands were putting up some heavy plank. 
While one of his comrades was lifting with 
all his might, and in a position where it was 
really dangerous, our friend stood calmly 


looking on, as if it was nothing to him | 


whether the plank slipped and fell on the 
man or not. He must move instantly, to be 
of any assistance, and I could think of 


but one way of making him move; it was | 


to speak loud and sharply to him. I did 
this, and he took hold just in the nick of 
time. Why will some people stand idly 


I, however, as | 


Somewhat to my surprise, | 


If you would | 
only try me once more, I would not say a_ 


looking on, when not only property, but life 

even, is at stake ? Perhaps it is just the way 
I used to do, when I got so many raps for 
| hot moving quicker. There seems to be a 
/sort of inertia about humanity; it takes a 
certain amount of time to get intelligence 
| to the brain, and then, with some, it seems 
| to take a great while, to get their bones and 
muscles under way. Although naturally 
one of the slowest of mortals, I have ac- 
quired considerable of a reputation as a rap- 
| id worker in some kinds of work, but it has 
| all come by making the matter a study. A 
sharp tone will sometimes make a body 
move, when nothing else will, but after all, 
is it well? 
| Tremember being in a shop a few years 
/ago where several hands were employed, 
| and the foreman was constantly stirring the 
| boys up with loud oaths. I looked to see if 
‘their feelings were not hurt by such lan- 
guage, but to my surprise they seemed to 
take it as a matter of common occurrence, 
and some of them even replied in the same 
strain. I am inclined to think not only that 
‘the that ruleth his spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city,” but that such an one is 
capable of ruling those about him, should 
they desire him so todo. I once thought it 

was a great thing to be able to take charge 
of a hundred or a thousand hives of bees. 
but to take charge of the same number of 
human beings, and to encourage in each one 
a spirit of ruling himself, I feel would be a 
far grander work. 

And now, my friend, comes the work in 
hand, for you, and for me. I have no doubt 
at all, but that, if we are faithful in these few 
things, God will make us both rulers over 
greater things here on this earth than we 
have ever dreamed of; but alas for the stub- 
bornness of* the human heart. You spoke 
of being angry ; you acknowledged the fact, 
that you had a bad temper to contend with. 
I feel from just this, that you have gained 
a victory, for the greatest sinners never ac- 
knowledge that they are sinners at all. 
When one becomes conscious that he is the 
victim of an evil temper, he has commenced 

to reform. Still farther; it is often the case, 
/ when one is very angry, that like the inebri- 
‘ate, he stoutly insists he is not angry at all. 
/Tam very apt to insist that Ihave not been 
jangry, and I will sometimes think so fora 
day or two, but the time comes, when [, in 
a softened mood, look back, and teel sorrow, 
for what I have done or said. Hf! you ean 
say while angry, “Iam angry now, and am 
| unfit to talk,’ and can stop there, and utter 
/ not another word, you are very near coh- 
queror. Kvenif your face be flushed, and 
the breath coming with difiieulty, if you can 
sinile through it all,and reply quietly and 
gently, you are saying in actions, if not in 
words, ‘“‘get thee behind me, Satan.’ sit 
down and ery, if you wish, it may do you 
good, but resolve, no matter what transpires, 
that you «will think gently and kindly, 0! 
every thing, and everybody; that you will 
not blame and censure, for it is the way 
things have been since the world began, and 
| will be, in all probability, until the end of 

time; and that you have no more to contend 
| with than people in general. 
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‘Forgive them, Father, they know not 
what they do.” What gentleness, what 


kindness to the erring world, is expressed | 


in these few simple words. Keep constantly 
this feeling in your heart, and you will be 
very near keeping out the least feeling of 
anger. Make up your mind, when you get 
up in the morning, that trials are going to 
come ; that you will not only be disobeyed 
where you have a right to obedience, but 
that you may be robbed of your money, 


talsely accused, treated patronizingly, and | 


be tried in other unexpected ways. Make 
up your mind, too, that you are, with God’s 


help, going to rule yourself, and, in so doing, | 


show Him that you are capable of being en- 
trusted with the ruling of all those about 
you that need careful and loving guidance. 

In last year’s GLEANINGS, I told you, my 


triends, something of a young man that was | 


converted from our Bible class in the jail. I 
told you about his going with me to the mis- 
sion schools. Well, one Sabbath afternoon, 
as we were riding along on our way to one 
of these schools, he spoke to me of his hav- 
ing no home, no money, and almost no 
friends in the world. I quoted to him my 
favorite text, ‘‘He that is faithful in a few 
things shall be made ruler over many.” I 
pointed to a pretty residence by the roadside 
and said ; 

~“F., if you are faithful in the work God 
has given you, he will give you a home as 
nice as that; an orchard, a house, broad 
ucres, every thing you need; and all will 
come pleasantly, and easily, if you will only 
be faithful.” 

Not one year has passed since then, and 
yet God has given him all these. One of 
the teachers in the mission schools has _ late- 
ly become his wife, and for a few weeks he 
has been at work on his father-in-law’s 
farm. Buta few —_ ago, he asked for his 
old place at setting the type for GLEANINGS, 
and, Lam sure, we were all glad to weleome 
him back among us. He now takes charge 
of the farm, and sets type too. Do you see 
how God gives us more to do, as fast as we 
are “faithful?” The F. of one year ago has 
ceased to exist, for he has, most truly, been 
“born again.’? Do you not think it possible, 
that that mother who prayed for her orphan 
hoy,as she breathed her last breath years 


ago. now looks down from heaven smiling- | 


lyon him, as she witnesses his struggles, 
while he *‘battles for the right”? Can you 
not also think how fervently I thank God 
tor having put it into my heart to go to those 
boys in jail, and try to tell them, in my sim- 
ple way, that ‘the that ruleth his spirit is 
zreater than he that taketh a city?” 





Nearly two weeks have passed since the 
ubove was written, and, as I leok back, I can 
see again that I have been very far from 
practicing what I preach. Only day before 
yesterday, a friend came, who said. he want- 
ed to purchase some bee fixtures, but that, 
if he did, I must stop and wait on him my- 
self. He said he wanted to have a talk with 
vie, and he did not want to be waited on by 
the clerks. It was Saturday afternoon, 
quite a number of new hands had just been 
set to work, and the whole establishment 


| needed all the supervision my poor brains 
could give it. One hand was grooving for 
the ftdn., and his groove was not in the cen- 
tre of the top bar, and not near deep enough. 
Another had lost his gauge, and was cutting 
‘up. stuff without it. The dovetailing saws, 
for some unaccountable reason, were making 
the dovetails in the sections so loose that the 
pieces would almost fall apart, and no one 
‘could account for the sudden freak. The 
printers were calling for copy, clerks wait- 
ing for me to examine the day’s mail which 
lay in the proper heaps all around my type 
writer, and, more than all else, the bell was 
ringing for our Saturday afternoon prayer 
oe I was sepaing still, for I was de- 
vising how I could best bring order out of 
‘all this chaos. Our friend very naturally 
supposed, if I had nothing to do, Lcould just 
as well attend to him as not, and so com- 
/menced to ask the price of fdn.; a civil 
question, Was it not? but, unfortunately, 
when I am worried, if there is anything I 
cannot tell, itis the price of fdn. I told him, 
as well as I could, how much I had to attend 
to, and that the boys would tell him all 
about it. Iknew Iwas just where I espe- 
cially needed the quiet and strengthening in- 
fluence of the prayer meeting. I believe 
my friend does not approve of these home 
papers, and, if 1 went to meeting instead of 
Waiting on him, what would he think? I 
could not explain to him that I felt it would 
perhaps be better to lose a great many dol- 
ars than to miss the meeting, so, in a sort of 
cowardly way, I fear, I fixed things as well 
as I could, and then reached the meeting 
just 10 minutes before it closed. I took no 
art, and, I fear, studied on saws more than 
| did on the danger I was in from so much 
care and worry, and, more than all, from 
having so much money as has been entrusted 
to me by you all, of late. It is true I do not 
get proud of my clothes, nor good looks, but 
1 fear I do get proud of my money and busi- 
ness, and it was in this frame of mind that I 
went back to business. Copy was outagain, 
and I had just commenced work on the type 
writer, when this friend came up. 
“Mr. Root, I want to buy some goods, and 
I have got the money right in my pocket to 
pay for them, if you will wait on me; if you 
cannot, I guess I shall have to go without 
them.” 
Like Christian in the Pilgrims Progress, I 
had lost my sword, and my armor had been 
_forgotten. Afterall I had said in these papers 
| about kindness and gentleness, and of being 
ready and on hand for temptations, I listen- 
ed to another voice that kept telling 
/me it was my duty to let him know that 
| money Was no particular object with me, and 
that a man with nearly 40 hands in his em- 
ploy could not be expected to stop his work 
| for everybody. I did not know that I was 
doing something I should be so_ sorry for, 
'and I did not realize how wrong I was when 
| I replied, 
“Mr. -———_, if you can not trade with 
those who are ready to wait upon you, you 
| will have to keep your money, for I have 
‘nota minute to spare,” and lL went on wri- 
ting vehemently, to show how busy I was. 
I very soon felt this was too rough, and so 
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tried to explain matters a little, but my face 
was flushed, and it was quite out of the 
question for me to look pleasant. Then, I 
knew I was angry; the plain way was to 
acknowledge, and ask his forgiveness, but I 
was too proud to do that, for I kept telling 
inyself that he should not have kept insist- 
ing that I should stop. He made a part of 
his purchases and went away, but the “hurt” 
look on his face as I spoke to him so unkind- 
ly, has haunted me ever since, and over and 
over again have I thought how much I 
would give, to have it recalled. It never 
can be recalled entirely, for there is some- 
thing about these unkind words that, it 
seems to me, can not be entirely obliterated. 

It seems very hard to refuse to talk to a 
man who wants to talk, or to refuse to write 
a postal, when you are politely requested to 
do so, and I hardly know what I ought to 
do, under all such circumstances, but I do 
know that all customers should be treated 


pleasantly, and courteously, no matter what | 

You have all. 

been kinder and pleasanter to me than I de- | 

serve, and may God help me, to fill my little | 

sphere of usefulness, in a better pong Paes I | 
ii 


the circumstances may be. 


have done. Truly, “he that ruleth himself, 


is greater than he that taketh a city.” 





QUEER “DOINGS? OF QUEENS, 


=f HAVE a somewhat different report to make 
from what I gave vou last year. After 
losing my bees last spring by moving 





sd 


them on the cars, I purchased two colonies of hy- | 


brids in box hives, for $12., and transferred them to 


the L. Hive; increased to 9, partly by artificial and | 


partly by natural swarming; and wintered on sum- 
mer stands packed in chaff. I put one swarm in a 
“chaff hive” ordered of vou last fall. There was 
this noticeable fact; the bees flew less in the winter, 
and consequently consumed less stores than those 
with chaff only on either side and top; but I can’t 
discover that they are any stronger. The last of 
Feb. they were bringing in pollen at a great rate: 
we consider ourselves about 4 or 6 weeks ahead of 
lust year. We don’t look for brood, usually, until 
about the first of April; but this year they have 
raised brood almost all winter. 

Now I have something strange (at least it is so to 
me) to tell. 


andon my return found there had been something 
unusual going on; robbers had been at work, but 
were quiet then. 
lLhad been trying titles with No. 2. 
entrance nearly upand went to the woods to work. 
On coming —— noon I found they had been at 
work again. here was a string of bees from No. 2 
to No.1. I found the queen in a “ball” of bees 
beside No. 1; I got my cage, but before I had time 
to secure her, she flew out of my hand and started 
onatour. Well, I told the folks she would soon be 
back, a statement which one of our neighbors 
doubted. In about two minutes she came and lit 
on the kitchen floor, but before I got near her she 
again took wing. 
up On the cornice. I clambered up, and this time 
made sure of her ladyship. Then I made an exam- 
ination and found, that No. | had a dead queen, 
which had been dead at least 3 or 4 days, as no eggs 
had been laid within that time; and that No.2 had 
eggs that were just laid, so the queen belonged to 
No.2. Well, I gave her to No. 1, which received her 
gladly. Did No. 1 rob No. 2 for their queen? they 


certainly robbed them and took their queen captive. | 


I expect to Italianize my bees this summer from 
neighbor Roop’s »spiary, so I hope you will send him 
a good queen, I think that friend Roop has as nice 
a hive to raise queens in as I ever saw: as he is 


going to send you one (so he tells me) [Hl not un- | 


He don’t want any patent 
J. J. MCWHORTER. 


dertake to describe it. 
on it either. 
Polo, April Sth, 187s. 


I went to “town meeting,” which, I sup- | 
pose you know, comes on the first Monday in April, | 


Next morning, I found that No. | 
I closed the | 


She finally lit on the house, clear | 


| The bees from a — colony fre- 
| quently swarm out and unite with one that 
has a queen, if they are permitted to do so, 
' but I do not know that I ever heard of a 
| queenless colony trying to rob one that had 
'aqueen. I do not know how the queen that 
belonged in No. 2 came to be near the 
queenless hive ; it does look as if the latter 
had robbed the former, and the former, bees 
and all, had moved over. When a hive is 
robbed, the queen usually deserts the hive 
about the time her colony has ceased to re- 
| sist, and she will often be found somewhere 
on the outside amid a ball of her own bees 
and the robbers: is it not possible that the 
queen only ceased laying in No. 1, and that 
| the queen you found vasa | belonged in the 
hive she was near, after all? 


i €9-0 < 
RUBBER LINED DIVISION BVUARDS, 





if HAVE made some of the chaff division boards 
y and sided up with 14 inch grape box material, 
—) and like them very much better than the quilt- 
ed ones. 

One great trouble has been the variable size of 
hives even from the same factory. <A variation of 
1, inch in planing lumber makes a variation of 34 
inch in the length of a hive, and 1-16, half as much. 
Your suggestion of a brass gauge for planing lum- 
| berisa goodone. A slight variation makes it im- 

possible to use the wooden division board where air 

light joints are desired, as in winter packing by the 
contraction of the brood chamber. Ihave contrived 
a remedy, and believe it will be valuable to the 
whole fraternity. It is to cut the division board of 

44 or %, inch material, and % inch short, and then 
| slot the end, in the middle, with a saw, and slip in a 
| strip of rubber pucking 1 inch wide; ora wider strip 
may be set in two slots made near the edges. Thus 
used, 3-16 inch packing is stiff enough to forma tight 
joint, and will press the other end close to the wall. 
I think for most purposes the sawed end will be 
tight enough. If not, a face of elastic cloth or an- 
other rubber edge can be added. They are lighter, 
more easily stowed when not wanted, and cost much 
less than chaff boards, and are far less liable to in- 
| jury. I have tried the single and bent rubber, and 

preter the single thus far, as being just as good and 
| easier made. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va,, Feb. 11th, 1878, Recik 

If your division boards are made of 3 inch 
_ wood, they will warp badly; we had in our 
/apiary over a hundred such and they were 
all discarded on this account. The chaff 
cushion division board was made thick to 
prevent this, and also to secure warmth. In 
cold weather the bees cluster close out to the 
thin wood sides, and [ found a fine patch ot 
_ brood, one day in March, right next to this 
wood. It is so thin that the animal heat of 
the bees warmsit through, and the ehaff pre- 
vents any frost from ever reaching it. One 
of our best colonies was wintered in a sim- 
plicity hive, on 4 frames of comb in the cen- 
ure of the hive, with nothing but a chaff 
division board on each side and achaff cush- 
ion in the upper story. Division boards 
made of a single thin board, or even two 
thin boards with an air space, do not give 
anything like as good results. If I am cor- 
rect, both rubber and cloth are mentioned 
for this purpose, in the earlier volumes ot 
the A. B. J. 


OvuR bees have all wintered nicely, none having 
been lost except the two that were allowed to starve. 
Since Lhave given up trying to look after every 
| thing myself, and set one of the boys at the task, 
they have done finely. The house apiary is far 
| ahead of the bees out side, and I am now satisfied 
that it isan excellent place in which to raise bees, 
duy way. 
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FOUNDATION GUTTERS. 


See engraving in = a Price 10e. Two 
ents extra when sent by mail. 
ae A. I. ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 


GEARLY € 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR 1878. 


The increasing demand for our choice Queens has | 











induced us to breed them the present season at the | 46 


following prices : | 
Pure Tested Queens in April, May and June, 


PE EEN LOSS TEE EEN Ee TREE ey Pera f 
July, August and September .................. 2 00 
Nucleus Hives with pure Tested Queen...... 5 00 
Full Swarm me he a reaches 10 00 | 


A discount will be made on large orders. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 

No circulars sent. 

w= Our book, “THE APIARY,” describing the 
nature and habits of the Bee, sent post-paid for | 
Fifty Cents. 
4-6ing A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 


Tn fi Reparators and Extractors, 








As we buy in large quantities, Ican perhaps give 5 


you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112% sheets, size 14x20, for 
DORN ES, oi hia 0k % igh les sce wh So Kx $6 25 
= “ sheet, for less than a box........... 
IX tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 9 00 
- ie A eS Aer er 10 
We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 
as may De most convenient. 
A. I: ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





SMOKE 


AND 


SMOKERS. 


Iam overwhelmed with letters asking ‘‘which size 
smoker is the best?”’ 

Mr. J. E. Hetherington ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies and consti- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
= it is larger, however, than the improved 

ulnby. 

The first “Direct Draft” smoker ever sold has been 
used one year and sold for one dollar as the gentle- 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
would not be without one a single day in the season 
for the price.” 

They go al the time and burn sound or rotten wood, 
tobacco or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every smoker. 

These smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
ant management of bees in any hive—ancient or mod- 
ern. Sent by mail, om paid, on receipt of price. 

xtra Large, per Express.. $1 75 Mail.... $2 00 

Standard x ae Bees 1 60 





| 
| 











Small, er 1 00 eee eS: 
Patented January, 1878. Manufactured only by 
the inventor, T. F. BINGHAM, 
ttf Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. | 


Electrotypes. 


We will furnish electrot} pes of any of the engra- 
vings that have appeared in GLEANINGS, for 25c per 
square inch. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


"Try Me! 


Italian Queens, Nucleus and full Colonies, Hives, 
White Holland Turkeys, and Plymouth Rock eggs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Send 
for prices. WILSON HARVEY, 

Brownsburg, Bucks Co., Pa. 


SOLDERING IMPLEMENTS. 


For $1.00, I will send by mail, a full sized soldering 
iron ready for use, with a box of rosin, box of sold- 
ering fluid, bar of solder, and full printed instrue- 
tions for use. If sent by express, I will add a solder- 
ing board, all rigged, ready for work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PRICES REDUCED.! ! 


In Canada you can get anything in the way of 
Apiarian Supplies. Section Boxes grooved for fdn., 
from 5x5x1% «down, at 75 cents per 100 in the flat. 











| by the quantity. Wide Frames for sections, in the 


flat, $2.00 per 100. Hives, 2 stories complete, $2.50 to 
$3.00, according to what frames wanted. Extractors, 
5.00 each, all metal, will take any frame from 18 in. 
down. Address M. RICHARDSON, 

4) Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 





1878. FOR SALE! 1878. 


Italian Queens. 


Propagated in populous’ colonies, pure amd 
prolific. Tested — $2.00. The same grade of 
queen so soon as fertilized and laying, $1.00. Also 
full and nucleus colonies. Orders filled promptly, 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 

ddress W. P. HENDERSON, 
4-9ing Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Comb F oundation MachineS 


$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 








For illustration and complete description of hw 
to use the machines see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian iniplements and su oe mailed on ap- 
plication. Aw 1. RO T, Medina, Ohio. 


Queens Wanted, 


And Queens For Sale. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the Italian queens eny of 
our Southern friends may find it convenient to sont 
me during the month of May. These same queens, I 
shall sell for $1.50; you are to guarantee safe deliv 
ery, and I shall do the same, but nothing farther. I 
have made this arrangement to answer the great 
number of questions in regard to buying and selling 
early queens. In June, I will pay 0c, and sell for 
$1.25; after July Ist, 75c, and sell for $1.00. 

Tested Queens double above prices. All are to be 
daughters of imported mothers. I will pay 25¢ for 
hybrids, and sell them for 50c, if I can. If you send 
queens, write on the cage whom they are from. Al) 
to be sent by mail. I will pay 15e for black queens, 
and sell them for 25c, if can, All the above are to 
be fertile laying queens, Virgin queens are of no 
value, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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New Quinby Smokers ! 





THE ORIGINAL QUINBY SMOKER has been recent- 
ly Greatly Improved, and is now equal to any in the 
market, in all respects. 


Iam prepared to offer them at Reduced Prices. 
For Circular of 


General Bee Keeping 
ADDRESS, 


L. C. ROOT, 


Mohawk, Herk. Co., N. Y. 


Supplies, 


E-4 





POPLAR SECTIONS CHEAP. 


Dovetailed Sections any size from 





44x4¥ to 5x6, 2 in. wide....... ....per 1000 $8 00 
Sections ready to nail (same size)..... * 1000 650 
Comb Foundation, 45 to55 cents per Ib. Sample 


Sections, by mail.5 cents. Dollar Queens after 
June Ist. Liberal discount on large orders. 
For special prices, Address 
- REINHARD STEHLE, 
bd Lock Box 193. Marietta, Washington Co., Ohio. 


Price of Dovetail Section Boxes. 


414x414, 5% x44 or 6x6 inches.) 
In lots of Hs Boxed 
* 1000 


Wil furnish any size Section Box, within 6x6 inches, 
aso Strawberry Boxes. WILLIS D. PARKER, 


P. O. Box 333, Defiance, Ohio. 
CANADA. 


Send for the new 2 story ieee Hive, complete, 
only $2. Sections planed, 414 , one hundred, 5c. 
Bec-FPoeders by mail 10c. bona — Samples. Cireu- 
liar free to all. J.B. LAMONTAGUE & CO.. 

_B x 635, Quebec, Canada. 





FOUNDATION COMB. 
Iam prepared to supply a limited quantity of 
worker comb foundation, cut any size, at 55¢e per 
Ib.. or will work all wax sent me, for 25c per Ib. or 
half the wax. 5 F.J. FARR, Independence, Mc, 


ONE HUNDRED COLONIES 














PUBS TTAMIAN BEES, FOR SAME CHEAP, 


Queens all bred from Imported mother. 


QUEENS AND HONEY IN SEASON. 


Seni for circular. Address C.C. VAUGHAN, 
25d Columbia, Tenn. 


















. R. MURPHY’S IMPROVED HONEY EXTRACT- 
ING HACHINE, @HEAD OF ALL COMPET- 
ITORS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPO- 
SITION OF 1876. 

Catalogue No, 192.—Group 23. 

R. R. MURPHY, Fulton, tl. U. 8 


Honey Extracting Machine, 


Commended for being well made and efficient. The 
success of the operation, which is to remove the 
honey without injuring the comb, depends upon the 
care exercised to take the comb before the cells are 
capped. The apparatus comprises copper cylinder 
tinned on the inside, with a vat for the honey at the 
bottom. Inside the cylinder is a rectangular revol- 
ving frame, having its longer sides covered with 
sieve wire. The comb is placed in the box with the 
frames in which it was made, and the box is rapidly 
revolved by a handle and bevel gear. The centrifu- 
gal force causes the honey to discharge into the cy]- 
inder without the comb being injured, so that the 
latter is replaced in the hive, and the bees at once 
commence the process of refilling. 
Signature of judges: 
John Coleman, 
E. Oldendorff, Pedro Paes Leme, 
Ekedd Kenzo, James 8. Grinnell, 
Also, manufacturer of all kinds of Section Boxes, 
and Langstroth frames. 
t@"For further particulars address, 
R. R. MU RPHY, 
Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., lll. 


WANTED. 


Italian Queens in exchange for Fancy Poultry and 
Eggs of all the leading varieties. Poultry first class 
= expect first class Queens. 

KING & WHITE, New London, 0. 


Colonies and Queens. 
IMPORTED QUEENS AT $4.00. 


After May 20th we will sell imported queens at the 
above price. 


James Bruce, 


5-6d 











Colonies with Imported Queenin A pril eee $18 00 
me I ee 9 0) 
* Ten or more, ** * BP, os hoe bed 8 00 


h 
Tin pails for honey, also Comb Foundation. 
— for circular. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ti. 


7h alin and Cyprian Queens, 187% 


We shall sell Italian Queens at the following pri- 
ces: Tested, $2.00; warranted, $1.25; unwarranted, 
$1.00. All queens sent by mail and safe arrival 
guaranteed. 

Our prices for Cyprian Queens will be as low as 
other dealers. We have had 16 years’ experience 
with the Italians. Send for our new circular. 





5 H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
COMB FOUND ATION. 
45 to 50 cts. Per Pound. 


For particulars see price list, or send for circular. 
I refer you to A. I. Root Medina, O. 
F. A. SALISBURY, 
5tfd Geddes, ( Jnondaga Co. N 
1 BROS: Circular and Prices of 
Italian Bees sent free. 


BROOKS .Ftsrieetsan ant Pm 
Queens! ( Queens ! 


T am now ready to fill orders for a few choice 
| ot t™ which were reared last Sept. All from im- 
ported mothers. Will maké a specialty of importing 
Queens from !taly during the season. 
Address, “JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 
5-6 Wintersville, Jeff. Co., 0. 
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COMB FOUNDATION, 
P 45 TO 55 CENTS PER POUND. 
5 C. KR. CARLIN, Shreveport, La. 


«WANTED. 


A situation for making lee hives and. handling 
bees. I reter to O. H. Townsend. 
F,E. TOWNSEND, Hubbardston, Mich. 


SUPPLIES. 


Bees, Queens, Hives ond Material. Novice Ex- 
tractors, Comb Fdn., Smokers, Books and Bee 
Journals.: Honey Jars and Tin Cans. Send for 
Price List. B. B. BARNUM 


CYPRUS ISLAND QUEENS. 


Having, wintered our Cyprian Bees successfully, 
we shall be prepared to furnish Queens the coming 
season at $10. each. 

These bees were forwarded.to us direct from the 
Island of Cyprus, and as nd other bees will be bred 
in our locality, we can guarantee the’ purity.of-their 
Queens. 

That we may give satisfaction to all, we shall fill 
orders strictly in rotation, no order being booked un- 
tess $1. be forwarded. 

Rafe seytvgs of Queens by mfil or express guar- 
aunteed, 

















IMPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Previous to the arrival of our Cyprians we con- 
tencted for a large number of Italian Queens. These 
we will sell at $4. each -if they can be forwarded 
just_as received. if we are to select the largest and 
lightest colored or retain .them until their worker | 
progeny appear, we must ask $5. each. We will de-| 
liver at express office here in box as received, or 
torward by mail, as requested. 

No cireular issued. HRegistered letters, or money 
orders at our risk. Cc. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 

4 P. 0. Box 254. Quincy, Mass. 
BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 

Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
; aid, on receipt of price. 

in buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
sceing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
« vld read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
stv. it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
ene to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
whout a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
Vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- | 
ed, and thoreiven, 1 am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- | 
t wing list, books that approve, [have marked with | 
a“: those I especially approve,**; those that are not.up | 
1) times, ¢; books that contain but little matter for | 
the price, large type and much space between the | 
lines, +; foreign, §. 














BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. H 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First**............. 25 | 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00) 
Oninby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 | 
Boe-keeper’s Text Book*t....Muslin........... % | 
<: = oy Or. ON ss cI wena scewan 40 | 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 1 25 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... 30 
VOSHOTET TR goo cheb dies caeccdaanectae cs ds 20 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest§....... 2 
ATE OF BW ica o.cs Fs kas sc kgs Vabs casee us 7 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist®®..............eceeeee: 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Ten: ACTOS Bem on. ok, Seu Mes ae as 0s swe 1 00 
Five Acres $00 MUOGHM ics scccsccecevcnccives 1 50 
Dismay Be Pe oooh son oak o's Save ce daes ue 150! 
An Egy Farm, Stoddard**...............ccceee- 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*..................6.005 é 2% | 
Window Gardening... ..... SEI DOS SPP oe e 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*...............- 2 | 
Now to Use The Microseope...........-.....+- 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50! 





JUST OUT. 


a* 


J.H. Nellis has issued his new 22° imost_ cout 





illustrated circular, which is One ‘of the most- con 
lete of the kind ever published. ‘It gives’ prices 
mported and home bred Queens, Nuclei, Full Cole- 
nies, Comb Foundation, Bee Hives, Section Boxes, 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Bee Veils, Gloves, 
Fountain Pumps, Smokers, &e., &c. . a ot 
It tells how to introduce queens, how to. use’ foul 
dation, how tu manage bees to the best advantage, 
&e. It gives illustrations of prominent: bives, — 
unswers many questions. It is sent free, althoug 
we invite you to send 6cents for ‘pamese abd to par- 
tially cover cost of publishing. e send sample of 
our new drone comb with each circular. Our drone 
= Fano ig comb mills, both, work sheets 12x24 cr 
ess in size. ; , 


Foundation--Price List. 


Pure yellow wax, sheets cut to any size. : 
lto 25 Ibs., sheets larger than 5x6, per tb... 35c 


2:to 8 . Be 
50.to 100 0—C* “ ry a +. | Be 
“100 to 500 Ty “ a “ ry ... He 
500 to 10000 ** m * ae “ose. Be 
1000 Ibs. or more = “* ? a - . 45c 


When sheets are 5x6 or less in size, add 10c per Ib. 
for extra work in cutting and packing. By meil add 
25c per ib. for postage. We can supply any quanti- 
ty at short notice. We are headquurters for foun- 
dation. Our circular devotes 3 pages to foundation. 


Queens--Price List for May. 


Dollar “Queens, Gnacti. ... ~~ 65. i6 cic ces eeneed $1 50 
Warranted “ Bee hn ao eae Oe oid 2 OW 
Tested ‘s alps er Te GORY EP ALON Thy RE 4 00 


Imported “ gg Oe Be Pe ce PS fo oom . 650 


We can mail these promptly, and guarantee satis- 
faction and safe arrival. 


Full Sclonies--?rices for May. 


Italian Bees, with Imported queen .......... $13 50 
- ad ** hoe bred tested queen.. 10 50 
-_ 7 “ warranted queen........!. 8 50 
- i +. GORE GURED &. cic kin Seite 77 


These prices do not include hives. If put in a 
shipping box, add ie per cplong. If in a hive add 
the cust of the hive yu want, Black stocks in box 
hives, each $6,0v. 


Hives, Boxes, &c:. 


Nellis Hive complete, $6.00; without boxes, $4.00, 
Doolittle bives same price. Langstroth hives from 
$1.50 to $4.50. Simplicity and Chaff hives at Novice’s 
prices; see his price list in January GLEANINGS, or 
our new circular. Novice’s sections at his prices. 
Prize boxes, planed on one side and on edges, 250 
tor $2.50; 500 for $4.60; 1000 for $8.50; 5000, per 1000, 
$8.00. Prize cases, crates, &c., at reasonable prices. 
Send for circular and have it all. Send money or- 
ders payable to me on New York City. 


J. H. NELLIS, 


| Stf Cana‘oharie, N. ¥. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal (@2 00)..... $2 75 


The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine ie eee 2 00 
** Both the above Bee Journals of America 4 00 
* British Bee Journal OP Wicks. 2 50 
OO I eS oa ou 0505's We ER 6 EAS Ohnig Can» 5 50 
* American Agriculturist ($1 €0).......... 2 25 
* Prairie Farmer SA vcs. 28 
* Rural New Yorker Re 3 25 
* Scientific American 3 aay epee 8 90 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 


LAbove rates include all Postage.) 





ITALIAN BEES and FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
cy Poultry, including the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 

2-9 Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 


























































ror any such 





is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no. hot wate 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 

















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE..: © 
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$B In ordcring be sure to give outside dimensions = ‘ame, and length of top bar. ged 
VERTISEMENTS. Names of responsible parties will be Sania in 
nat either of the foll»wing departments, at a uniform 
A‘ its will be received at the rate ‘of 30 price of 30 cents each insertion, or $3,00 per year. 
cem onparell s each insertion, cas mnie 
in adv. ynd we require that every advertiser $ Qa : 
satisfies » rr weg 4 and intention to do all 1.00 mee»ns. 
that he ag —-, «1d that his goods are really worth | Names inscrted in this vtment the first time with- 


the line & ask« or them. 


out eharye. After, 30c insertion, or 33,00 vd year. 








PRICE 0." ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Trem: ntani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
Po eS by mr oer 10 
PE od. svn ira de wubb eeabinee “ * 


Price for California and ‘Australia, 2 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for less than 8 queens is ted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right toa Ca arene ee be lost. [The walue 
of a franc is 18 STREMON a) 

TRE ONTAN Cremone, Italy. 


Cash for * Beeswax, 


We are paying 25 oints cena per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, de- 
livered at Syracuse, or 26 cents, if exchanged for 
white wax. If you have any wax on hand, and can 
deliver it at the above price, please do so, and we will 
send you our check on — tof the same. 

ERMAN & WILL, 
&-7 Ww audbondbers. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NUCLEUS STOCKS. 


Strong four frame nuclei in full sized hives, all the 
frames, quilt of duck, &c., and queen reared from 
an imported mother, for #5,00. Also, strong one 
frame nucleus with $1.00 queen, for $2.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. ofa HIRAM ROOP, 

2-8 Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 

















An SCIONS as bal AMD PRACTICA OU SEP PEEPING to 


Them SCIENTI-0 AND Pinca as iy Rene in EEEPING, nn 
aes Hs ag correspondents, It is the Otpesr, Lareest and 
REST BEE PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
TWO aut Be! AYKAR. Snecimen Cony 10 cts. Address 

G. Newman t Con, 974 W. Madison St. Chicago. 


ndings eq} st 


GET THE BES’, 





Those w whose | names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens the coming season for 31,00 each, un- 
der the f Ilowiig conditions: No guarantee is to be 
assumed of pinity, safe delivery, or anvthing of the 
kind, only that the queen be reured from a choice, 
pure mother, and had commenced to lay when they 
were shi »ped. They also agree to return the money 
at any time when customers become impatient of 
such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. ial rates for warranted 
and tested queens, fu ed on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If wanted by mail, ‘send 10c extra. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 1-12 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-6 

*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham —s Medina Co., O. tf 

*E. M. Havhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 





A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 1-6 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Een Sear, Ma. 1-6 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, W Co., 1H. 25 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., In. 30 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 3tfd 
*J. B. Keeler, Cerlinville, Tl. 3-9 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 3-8 
*E. L. Rozier, St. Genevieve, Mo. sv 
*F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Til. 3-6 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga, 3-2 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, 7 4-9 
J. T. Scott, Crawfish Springs, 4-10 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, re eey ry 0., O. 4ttd 
*C. H. Stordock, Durand, Win. Co., Ill. 4-5 


*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pa. 4-10 
*Mont. Wyrick. Cascade, Dubuque Uo., Iowa. 4-10 


*M Nevins, Cumminsville, Ham. Co., O. BY 
Ma nen Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-7 
T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky. 5-11 

a H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-lv 
*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. . 5-9? 
B. B. Barnum, Louisville, Ky. 5-7 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. z Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-11 
Iaanc L. Parker, MeMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3-2 
M. Nelson, 24 Lacock S8t., aishany, Pa. 1-6 
G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 1-12 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll a Til. 35 
S. D. Reigel, Adelohia, Ross Co., O. 5 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 





